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A Governed World 






The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 


lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and proposals 


have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations; it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 

to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 
II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
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other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and internationai: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
sable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

Il. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

III. An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-goy- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine ts assumed by the Editor. 


THE ASSURANCES OF OUR VICTORY 


HE Socrety or Nations will live; if not this 

League of Nations, surely the “solidarity uniting 
the members of the society of civilized nations.” If 
from time to time we be most ignorant of what we are 
most assured, this is not true of us as we look now upon 
the Society of Nations surely struggling once more into 
being. We know now that a governed world is about 
to supplant the anarchy of international hate with its 
unbridled destructions. We now know that the trained 
intelligence of the world has found its chart and com- 
pass again, and that by their aid the ship of Justice is 
headed on its proper and inevitable course. 

The ultimate victory of justice as between nations is 
assured. Men everywhere, particularly, we may be par- 
doned for saying, every friend of the American Peace 
Society, may well rejoice. Facts, not hopes only, come 
to make our assurance doubly sure. An Advisory Com- 
mittee, made up of ten of the world’s leading jurists, 
assembled at The Hague, has unanimously agreed upon 
four things. These four things are: 


A. 


A draft scheme for the establishment, in addition 
to the Court of Arbitration organized at The Hague 
Conventions of 1899 and 1907, and in addition to the 
special tribunals of arbitration to which States are al- 
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ways at liberty to submit their disputes for settlement, 
a Permanent Court of International Justice, to which 
parties shall have direct access. 


B. 


The continuation of The Hague Conferences. The 
exact wording of their recommendation with reference 
to this reads: 

I. That a new conference of the nations, in continua- 
tion of the first two conferences at The Hague, be held 
as soon as practicable, for the following purposes: 

1. To restate the established rules of international 
law, especially, and in the first instance in the fields 
affected by the events of the recent war. 

2. To formulate and agree upon the amendments and 
additions, if any, to the rules of international law shown 
to be necessary or useful by the events of the war and 
the changes in the conditions of international life and 
intercourse which have followed the war. 

3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent views and secure 
general agreement upon the rules which have been in 
dispute heretofore. 

4. To consider the subjects not now adequately regu- 
lated by international law, but as to which the interests 
of international justice require that rules of law shall 
be declared and accepted. 

II. That the Institute of International Law, the 
American Institute of International Law, the Union 
Juridique Internationale, the International Law Asso- 
ciation, and the Iberian Institute of Comparative Law 
be invited to prepare, with such conference or collabora- 
tion inter sese as they may deem useful, projects for the 
work of the conference, to be submitted beforehand to 
the several governments and laid before the conference 
for its consideration and such action as it may find 
suitable. 

III. That the conference be named Conference for 
the Promotion and Extension of International Law. 

IV. That this conference be followed by further suc- 
cessive conferences at stated intervals, to continue the 
work left unfinished. 


C. 


A recommendation that the Council and the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations examine the advisa- 
bility of establishing in the future also another kind of 
a High Court of International Justice, conceived in 
these terms: 

1. A High Court of International Justice is hereby 
established. 

2. This court shall be composed of one member for 
each State, to be chosen by the group of delegates of 
each State represented in the court of arbitration. 

3. The High Court of Justice shall be competent to 
try crimes against international public order and the 
universal law of nations, which shall be referred to it 
by the Assembly or by the Council of the League of 
Nations. 
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4. The court shall have power to define the nature of 
the crime, to fix the penalty, and to prescribe the appro- 
priate means of carrying out the judgment. It shall 
formulate its own rules of procedure. 


D. 


That the Academy of International Law founded 
at The Hague in 1913, whose operation has, owing to 
circumstances, been interrupted, shall as soon as possi- 
ble resume its activity alongside of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, in the Peace Palace at The Hague. 


These are assurances of victory indeed, victory for the 
constructive peace workers of a century. 


THE WORLD’S MOST SIGNIFICANT 
DOCUMENT 


HE mMosT notable and significant document before 

the world today is the recommendation, submitted 
by the Advisory Committee of Jurists meeting at The 
Hague from June 16 to July 24, of the proposed Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. We are pleased 
to print elsewhere in these columns the complete plan. 
A London correspondent has cabled that able critics in 
London “regard it as competent in all its details and as 
representing the most perfect flower from such worth- 
while seed as the Treaty of Versailles contained.” We 
are of the opinion that this is not an overstatement of 
the fact. 


Acceptable to All 


It will be noted that the project contemplates a real 
international court of justice to which no informed per- 
son can object. If the recommendations of the com- 
mission be adopted by the League or otherwise, the 
members of the court will act as judges in the full sense 
of the word, administering rules of law accepted by the 
nations. The court will be always ready and open for 
cases. Passionless decisions will thus be made possible, 
in accordance with the known facts and the acknowl- 
edged principles of international law, and that irre- 
spective of political policy. The sanction of the court, 
like the sanction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in issues between States, is to be, not shrapnel 
and poison gas, but rather that sanction of sanctions; 
namely, the court’s own moral worth. Nations submit- 
ting their cases to such a court can neither lose vestige 
of their national sovereignty nor run the risks peculiar 
to mere diplomatic settlements. The project represents 
a careful, balanced adjustment of the interests peculiar 
to the big Powers on the one hand and the little States 
on the other. It contemplates the creation of nothing 
out of mere air; it represents the natural evolution of 
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judicial processes from out a known and creditable past. 
It makes possible for the States of the world what his- 
tory has demonstrated to be indispensable; namely, a 
government of laws and not of men. None versed in 
the course of justice between States can object to such 
a tried and established method. 


League Must Be Changed 


Yet the plan will embarrass the present League of 
Nations. While the project is the immediate result of 
the action of the Council of the League of Nations, act- 
ing under Article XIV of the Covenant, it is quite in- 
consonant with that political organ contemplating as it 
does a superstate backed by an impossible scheme for the 
physical enforcement of the weak by the strong. We 
are told that diplomats abroad consider the proposed 
court as differing essentially from the basic idea under- 
lying the Council of the League of Nations. This it 
happily does. Undoubtedly the Covenant of the League 
of Nations will have to be modified to meet the spirit 
of this proposal. It will be changed. Readers of these 
columns will discover that it is being changed. Its 
modification will be acceptable in Downing Street, at 
the Quai d’Orsay, and at the other capitals. We believe 
it to be generally recognized among the friends of the 
Covenant in this country and abroad that Article X of 
the Covenant, for example, must be expunged, if the 
League is to survive. Not only Article X, but Articles 
XI and XVI of the Covenant have been found to be 
specially impossible of application in concrete cases. 
They will be changed. It appears that the European 
friends of the original Covenant are for the most part 
aware at last that these articles are not only impossible, 
but that they are in every way needless in any effective 
international organization—antagonistic, indeed, to the 
basic principles of peaceable settlement. This has all 
been inevitable since Mr. Wilson returned from Paris. 
But the whole situation has been immeasurably relieved 
by this unanimous agreement of this committee of 
jurists—triumph that it is in the accommodation of the 
various schools of international law and practice, and 
free, as it is, of the complications thrust before us by 
various articles of the Covenant, ambiguous if not dan- 
gerous. 


Court Not Dependent on League 


It ought not to be necessary utterly to “scrap the 
League of Nations.” But be that as it may, the encour- 
aging fact is that the proposed court is not dependent 
upon that organization. It is true that the court may 
come into being upon the action of the Council and the 
approval of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Its development may follow upon the continuance of 
those bodies. But these things are not necessarily so; 
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for should the League cease to exist the court may be 
hoth organized and perpetuated. This will be clear 
when we consider certain facts. Thus, we have every 
assurance that there are to be conferences of all the 
nations, as recommended by the Advisory Council of 
Jurists, a continuation of The Hague conferences. It 
would be easily possible for the first of such conferences 
to invest the body of diplomatic representatives accred- 
ited by the nations to The Hague—a group referred to, 
both in 1899 and 1907, in the Convention for the Pa- 
cifie Settlement of International Disputes, as the “Ad- 
ministration Council,” with all the essential functions 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations, so far as the 
establishment of the court is concerned. An Executive 
Committee of that Administrative Council, to be chosen 
for the purpose, might easily function as the present 
Council of the League of Nations, with all the powers 
of that Council in the establishment of a court. Thus 
the court might be established, the judges selected, and 
the project put into effect, whether the League of Na- 
tions survive or perish. In other words, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, with headquarters at The 
Hague, can now come into being and thrive unto the 
healing of the nations, irrespective of the conflict of 
ideas over the creation of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Based-Upon Wisdom 


It is important that every intelligent person should 
study with care the sixty-two articles of this project, the 
first thirty dealing with the organization, the next six 
with the competence, and the final twenty-six with the 
methods of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. From the very first article it is apparent that the 
field of peaceful settlement of international disputes is 
to be materially enlarged. Under the plan, we are to 
have a new agency for the protection of the nations, but 
an agency based on principles ancient and tried. It is 
not to be a substitute for other and well-known methods 
of settlement ; but, under it, States are to be able at last 
to adjust their differences, not by threats and force and 
bloodshed, but in accord with the principles of justice 
commonly called rules of law. Parties in dispute are 
to have direct access to this permanent organization. 
Adequately qualified judges are provided for in Article 
II. In Article XVI their independence from govern- 
mental influences is assured. In addition to being in- 
dependent persons of high moral character, their com- 
petence is assured by the stipulation that they shall be 
eligible for appointment to the highest judicial offices, 
jurisconsults of known ability in international law. 

Thus it will appear that the framers of this project 
have based their recommendations upon wisdom. They 
clearly realized that the success of the court must de- 
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pend almost entirely upon the character of the judges; 
hence the provisions that such judges shall be profes- 
sionally qualified. No league to enforce peace here; no 
threat of economic blockade and national extinction ; no 
blanket authority to a small group of men to “take any 
action that may be deemed wise and effective”; no con- 
templation of “an act of war against the other members 
of the League.” 
project constitutes the most encouraging single hope 
since the Armistice of 1918. 


Because it is based upon wisdom the 


Locating the court at The Hague is another evidence 
of wisdom. The articles of the project, read and ap- 
proved one by one, were unanimously adopted as a whole 
July 22, in that fair capital of Holland. Since the 
Court of Arbitration set up in 1899 is already located 
at The Hague; since the Academy of International Law 
and Political Science was organized in 1913 at The 
Hague and is to be continued there; since the Hague 
Conferences are to be reconvened unto the advancement 
of international law, meeting regularly and at stated 
periods in the same city, it appears peculiarly appro- 
priate that this Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice should take its place at the head of the judicial 
table of the Society of Nations in that sturdy land, 
sacred to the memory of Hugo Grotius. 


Its American Origin 

The project is an American project. Hence it will 
be an inspiration to every American versed in the history 
of his own country. We may well recall that the United 
States of America represents the first union of free, 
independent, sovereign States—a union which survives 
and remains adequate to its purpose. Our fruitful ex- 
perience has taught us that this is true primarily be- 
cause the judicial power of the United States is “based 
in one Supreme Court,” extending “to controversies be- 
tween two or more States.” We have already said that 
this project is but the natural evolution in the realm of 
world justice. This fact is here quite apparent. Fol- 
lowing the example of our Supreme Court, the project 
for the Permanent Court of International Justice— 
adopted at The Hague in 1907 in Article XVII of its 
Convention—provided that “the judicial court of arbi- 
tration is competent to deal with all cases submitted to 
it.” The first article under the chapter dealing with the 
competency of this proposed court, Article XX XI, pro- 
vides that “the court is competent to deal with cases 
between States.” Thus the evolution is natural and 
real, especially acceptable to every American. 

The court is to have a wide jurisdiction. It can deal 
with issues relative to the interpretation of treaties, to 
any points of international law, to matters of fact con- 
stituting the violation of an international engagement, 
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to questions of reparation arising from the breach of 
international obligations, and to the interpretations of 
all sentences passed by the court. Indeed, by the pro- 
visions of Article XXXIV the court is competent to 
take cognizance of disputes of any kind whatsoever 
which are submitted to it by a general or special agree- 
ment of the parties. 

Furthermore, in case of dispute as to whether the 
differences come within the category defined, “the court 
shall decide.” The court, therefore, is to be a court, not 
of arbitration, but of justice, the parties being bound to 
submit to the court within the limits of its jurisdiction. 
Little by little, as law is provided, the jurisdiction of 
the court can be enlarged. Thus, at last the way seems 
about to open before the nations for the realization of 
that truth phrased by one of the greatest of Americans, 
“No question is ever settled until it is settled right.” 

It may be repeated that this is the most significant 
thing now before the world. We may well believe that 
there is to be an endless series of periodic conferences 
to carry on the work’begun at The Hague in 1899, con- 
ferences for the promotion and extension of interna- 
tional law. As with our United States, so with the 
nations, a competent judicial body is essential for the 
interpretation of that law. The nations, the United 
States included, will, therefore, welcome this project for 
a Permanent Court of International Justice. The na- 
tions are in the way at last to apply the principles of 
self-imposed law, whether the methods of settlement be 
by arbitrators or by magistrates. Mirabeau’s day, “when 
right shall be the sovereign of the world,” is nearer at 
hand. It is, we are firmly convinced, about to break. 


THE SPIRIT THAT IS FRANCE 


RANCE HAS always had a way of overcoming diffi- 
BF cate. At the beginning of the Republic, a half 
century ago, her difficulties seemed well nigh overwhelm- 
ing. Following the fall of Paris, late in January, 1871, 
and the treaty of peace which ceded to Germany Alsace 
and a part of Lorraine, she had agreed under the terms 
of the treaty to pay to Germany an indemnity of 5,000,- 
000,000 francs. Then, by one of the world’s most mem- 
orable outbursts of patriotism and in spite of many 
other burdensome financial obligations, she arose to the 
appeal of M. Thiers for 3,000,000,000 by giving to him 
40,000,000,000 francs. In the present war, 3,508 estab- 
lishments employing twenty or more persons were de- 
stroyed by the war, principally in the Department of the 
Nord. On May 1, 2,627 of these establishments, or 74.8 
per cent, had resumed business. Only the worldwide 
shortage of industrial machinery, materials, and labor 
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kept these establishments from transacting business on 
a pre-war scale. The results already achieved, in spite 
of the 1,400,000 dead French young men and of the 
other millions variously incapacitated, France is show- 
ing again that she is France. 

Consul General A. M. Thackara reports by cable from 
Paris that the total French foreign trade for the first 
eight months of 1920 amounted to 38,967,333,000 francs 
against 27,486,564,000 frances for the corresponding 
period of 1919. Exports of food products amounted to 
1,299,609,000 franes against 624,340,000 franes during 
the January-August period of 1919; industrial mate- 
rials, 3,215,690 franes against 987,755,000; manufac- 
tures, 9,226,052,000 against 3,582,504,000 francs; postal 
packages, 664,787,000 frances against 548,619,000. Im- 
ports of food products amounted to 6,118,929,000 francs 
against 6,658,159,000; raw materials, 11,324,485,000 
francs against 8,338,750,000; and manufactures, 7,187,- 
781,000 franes against 6,746,437,000. The adverse 
trade balance for 1920 was 10,055,057,000 francs against 
16,000,128,000 in 5,945,071,000 
francs. 


1919, a decrease of 


WE, TOO, SHOULD LIKE TO KNOW 


8 THE United States at war? If so, by whose order? 


Have we ever been at war with Russia? If so, when, 
and under what authority ? 

A correspondent from a distant State writes, making 
these inquiries. He calls attention to the press dis- 
patches that there is a brigade of American troops, about 
6,000 strong, in Coblenz, that these troops were origi- 
nally sent from America with orders to go to Silesia, 
but that because of America’s refusal to adopt the 
League of Nations without reservations, this American- 
Silesian brigade was stopped at Coblenz. If it had not 
been for America’s failure to adopt the League, it is 
stated, our boys would be fighting in Silesia along with 
the Italians, French, Poles, and Germans. He also calls 
attention to the dispatch by way of the Universal 
Service that the United States cruiser Pittsburgh is in 
the Baltic to support the League of Nations. 

Our correspondent inquires if, since America has not 
ratified the treaty of peace, we have any legal right to 
dispatch a warship for the purpose of enforcing that 
treaty. He points out, furthermore, that American au- 
thorities on the Rhine have overridden the Belgian 
proclamation of American neutrality by ordering Amer- 
ican soldiers to load American ships at Antwerp with 
munitions for Coblenz en route to Poland. In the mean- 
time, an American ship has left Malta loaded with 
ammunition for Poland, while in every port of Europe 
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munitions left behind by the American Expeditionary 
Forces are being loaded in American ships for the same 
destination. 

We are told that the commander of the Pittsburgh 
has orders “to see that the munitions landed at Danzig 
are dispatched to Warsaw,” whether Sir Reginald Tower 
agrees or not. Supplies of all kinds, including mu- 
nitions of war purchased from this government, are 
being openly loaded into ships at American ports and 
sent to Poland. One Shipping Board vessel has recently 
taken a cargo at Philadelphia; while another, the 
Warsowa, is now at Antwerp loaded with munitions ob- 
tained from the American army on the Rhine. By such 
means the United States Government is now giving aid 
to Poland “by all available means.” Strikes among 
the longshoremen at Philadelphia and Antwerp have 
been based upon opposition to this loading and handling 
vessels carrying munitions of war to Europe. With our 
correspondent, we, too, should like to know if we are at 
war, and, if so, by whose authority ? 





NEWNESS IN THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


HEKE Is a certain newness in the more recent ap- 
wake to the settlement of international ques- 
tions. This is felt in every gathering where inter- 
national questions are discussed. A conference held in 
the State of California during the month of August is 
a case in point. It was assumed by those who took part 
in that conference that the particular difficulties of gov- 
ernments rested on problems of population, of supplies 
and raw materials, of manufactured goods, and of con- 
trasting ideals of civilization. So experts were brought 
in to give the latest facts relating to the growth of 
world population, to the causes and effects of migration, 
and as to the probabilities during the coming generation. 
Some of the speakers dealt with the problem of present 
and future supplies of raw materials, while others at- 
tempted to define the struggle for physical existence and 
economic contentment in its relations to the evolution of 
the race. 

The local color of this particular conference was re- 
flected in the questions raised: For example, How far 
do the facts enable us to go in attributing to “cheap 
labor,” to the “standards of life,” to “race prejudice,” 
the various complications incident to the immigration 
policy of the nations? How far can a civilization de- 
velop its city life at the expense of the rural population, 
without the danger of degeneration? What known 
facts of biology and anthropology affect the problems of 
orientalism in North America, and what are their 
significance to the issues of race fertility and miscegena- 
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tion? What is the character of allegiance the family 
and the state may exact of each other when national 
policies conflict ? 

The clergymen, journalists, scientists, actuaries, edu- 
cators, meeting for the discussion of such questions, 
illustrated the desire to base policies upon facts. Evi- 
dently sentimentality entered little into the talk. It 
To at- 
tend such a conference means more knowledge of the 


was a business conference interested in results. 


fundamental issues of contemporary civilization, more 
international mindedness in the best sense of that term. 
Such a conference, conducted in such a way and in such 
a spirit, indicates the kind of peace conference we must 
now plan for and encourage. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


. + INTERNATIONAL Financial Conference opened 
in Brussels September 24, ostensibly under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. At this writing it is 
in session. Invitations were sent not only to the mem- 
bers of the League, but to the United States, Luxemburg, 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria. Improving upon the methods em- 
ployed by the League of Nations, all nations are per- 
mitted to take part in the deliberations on an equal 
footing. Because of the neutrality of the Swiss Con- 
federation, M. Ador, former president of the Republic, 
has been chosen president of the conference. Fourteen 
printed pamphlets containing the mass of facts relating 
to the economic conditions of the various governments 
have been submitted to the conference. The plan to 
limit the political questions and to cluster the discussions 
around the purely economic conditions shows the at- 
tempt to make the discussions of practical financial 
import. It should be observed, therefore, that the con- 
ference is more a conference of experts than of nations. 
Indeed, the conference is not a conference of the League 
of Nations. Its findings are in the form of recommen- 
dations only and are wholly without binding force. 

As is the way of international conferences, each group 
of representatives is given a short period of time, about 
fifteen minutes, in which to state the financial situation 
of its home government, particularly as regards budget, 
internal and foreign debts, credits, and money exchange. 
That is followed by a general discussion of those factors 
most closely related to the re-establishment of credit. 

Such a conference of experts should have an illumi- 
nating effect in the chancelleries of the world. The 
practices of our financial men everywhere cannot help 
being modified by such a meeting of minds. But, what- 
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ever the direct economic effect of the meeting, the 
nature of this organization shows the return to sane 
methods of international effort. States not members of 
the League participate on equal terms with States in the 
League. Government officials, bankers, and commercial 
men vote not as international groups, but as individuals. 
Decisions reached are to take simply the form of recom- 
mendations to the various governments. ‘Thus they will 
be without binding force unless ratified by the nations 
to whom the recommendations are made. No Article X 
or XVI of the League of Nations here. The publicity 
seems complete. We have before us, therefore, a Hague 
Conference in miniature. Such a meeting will lead to 
other and still more important international conferences. 
The rational methods of handling international disputes 
approach. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FOREIGN LABOR 
TOWARD WAR 
T NOW appears that the military wing of governments 


must reckon with organized forces of labor. Evi- 
The war-making and peace- 





dence of this accumulates. 
defining agencies of governments find themselves reckon- 
ing even with labor groups radical in their policies, bent 
upon extremism ; but among practically all of the labor 
groups, especially abroad, military action in behalf of 
nationalism is openly and incorrigibly opposed. Owing 
to the conservative character of our people and to the 
control of our organized labor by “moderates,” this 
newer aspect of anti-militarism has not taken concrete 
form in the United States; but statesmen abroad are 
facing the phenomenon with no little trepidation. 

The International Miners’ Congress at its last con- 
ference decided to order a universal shut-down in pro- 
duction of fuel rather than have the masses undergo a 
repetition of the war experiences of 1914-18. 

British Government officials, expediting transmission 
of supplies to military opponents of the Russian Soviet 
Government, have had their shipping operations blocked 
by the refusal of marine workers to handle the goods. 

German Government officials assenting, the transmis- 
sion of ships and supplies through the Kiel Canal has 
been checked by workers sympathizing more or less with 
Russia, refusing to let Poland be reinforced in a military 
way. 

British military operations in Ireland have been 
hampered by refusal of the transport workers to carry 
food and supplies to the troops and to the constabulary. 
British trades-unionism, by its peremptory notice, served 
on the Premier in August, forced him to moderate his 
Polish policy. 
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In the Far East, Japan has begun to see that her 
proletariat will no longer show unquestioning loyalty 
to the throne or meek acceptance of conscription for 
national glory; snd even in China the laboring classes, 
led by Chinese who were in Europe during the war and 
who caught the revolutionary disease, are now preparing 
to shape the national policy as well as to fight the 
strongly entrenched merchants’ guilds. To no incon- 
siderable extent much of the delay in “composing” the 
world after the war that defeated Germany has been 
due to the fact that government negotiators have had 
to reckon with this new factor in peace-making. Old- 
fashioned statesmen have plotted and planned as if only 
they had to agree on boundaries, to parcel out territory, 
and to impose reparations. They have been taught 
since the armistice that there is a rapidly increasing 
proportion of Europe’s and of Asia’s population that will 
not fight to enforce these bargainings. Social recon- 
struction and abolition of war as a method of settling 
disputes interest the workers there more than the preser- 
vation or extension of political entities. The first nation 
candidly to recognize this epoch-marking change and ad- 
just its ethics and its administrative and its diplomatic 
technique to the fact will be the first to emerge from the 
ruck of the present turmoil and to get started on the 
way to economic rehabilitation, to internal peace, and 
to friendly relations with the rest of the world. 


THE PASSING OF BULLETS AND 
MONISM 


fee THE war, more American boys were killed 
and wounded by gas than by bullets. This terrible 
means of destruction was particularly effective in sur- 
prise attacks. We are now told by our War Department 
that of 266,112 admissions to the American hospitals 
in France, 88,980 were due to gas. This number is 
33.4 per cent, while our casualties from gunshot missiles 
were 32 per cent, shrapnel 15.2 per cent, shell 8 per cent, 
1,156 being wounded by hand-grenades and 245 by 
bayonets. Furthermore, we are told that these figures 
are true in spite of the fact that the Germans often ran 
short of gas. On the other hand, at the time of the 
Armistice we of the United States had one chlorine 
plant capable of manufacturing from ten to fifteen times 
as much gas as the Germans were able to make alto- 
gether. If the war had continued, we would have had 
enough gas to overwhelm the enemy in every battle. 
Thus, if wars are to continue, we must adjust our minds 
to the fact that our boys will go down not because of 
bullets, shells, and the like, but because of asphyxiating 
gases. 
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General William L. Sibert does not forget that this 
form of chemical warfare has always been viewed with 
horror and condemned as barbarous. Indeed, in The 
Hague conferences special conventions were adopted 
planning for the abolition of that type of warfare; but 
General Sibert says: 


“As soon as the scientific world developed means of 
protecting the soldier against it, and the various ad- 
vantages, strategical and tactical, of its use became 
known, military men began to look upon it as a means 
of warfare that had come to stay and must be reckoned 
with.” 


General Sibert is right. In the future wars, if wars 
there are to be, chemists will kill their millions. The 
war chemists of all the nations are getting ready. Not 


only field guns, but all forms of aircraft will make it 
possible to asphyxiate whole communities, armies, States. 
General Sibert assured us that the gas manufactured 
by the American chemists just before the end of the war 
would have been far more deadly than the German gas. 
Of course, improvements in this means of destruction 
are not confined to any one nation. Another world war 
will be as much more hideous and destructive than the 
war of 1914-18 as that was more devastating than any 
of its predecessors. 

But gas is not the only fearsome substitute for the 
familiar bullet of other days. Submarine and super- 
marine craft bid fair to put present designs of surface 
steaming vessels out of commission in the not-distant 
future. The armed hydroplane, carrried on specially 
constructed vessels, will form part of the equipment of 
the armed fleets built on old lines, and will do the scout- 
ing for the fleet and some of its guerrilla fighting. 
Aéroplane fleets from the land will sally forth to bomb 
all craft that dare to keep on the surface. In short, as 
Admiral Fisher, of the British Navy, the modern Nelson, 
pointed out not long before his recent death, the whole 
naval policy of Great Britain must be adjusted to a new 
technique, and assets which she formerly derived from 
her isolated position no longer exist. But the doom of 
the dreadnaught and cruiser is not only written in the 
swift evolution of the air-traversing fighting craft. To 
the submarine of the type perfected during the present 
war recent inventors have added a submarine “tank” 
that will crawl up river beds and along the shores of 
lakes and the coasts of oceans and emerge where least 
desired, first bombing from below any enemy craft, and 
then taking to land and using the usual “tank tactics.” 
The French admit having such a new weapon. 

Thus does the “war against war” go on. Science ap- 


plied beth blesses and curses mankind. Here you see 
swords being beaten into plowshares ; there you see spears 
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being transformed into poison-gas containers. The sun 
of peace shines here; a mile away the hail of war falls in 
torrents. God is in his world; yes, but so is the Devil. 
Monism faced by the actual facts of history is a pitiable 
thing. The older dualism was truer to facts, and the 
record of applied science in connection with war 
proves it. 


EMBARRASSING THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


ROM EVROPEANS, nearer the scenes of continental re- 
FF vajestment than we, the evidence accumulates that 
the alliance which imposed the Treaty of Versailles is 
increasingly undergoing a gradual dissolution. Ever 
since President Wilson’s second trip to France, our own 
opinion has been, to use the language of Charles E. 
Hughes, that the League of Nations as proposed out of 
Paris “has a bad heart.” The insurmountable difficulties 
confronting such a proposed alliance, savoring of a 
superstate, are appearing now from many quarters. 

An embarrassment of an unexpected sort appears just 
now from “The Little Entente,” made up of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, and later, 
perhaps, of Greece, Bulgaria, and Poland. Dr. Benes, 
the Czech foreign secretary, has been able to establish 
what appears to be an acceptable program for this 
group. The plan proposes a neutrality toward Bolshevik 
Russia, and a guarantee of protection against the viola- 
tion of their neutrality by any ambitions of Hungary. 
It appears that the Little Entente is opposed to the 
newly established French-Magyar Danubian Federation. 
In the presence of such a situation one wonders what 
position France can take; and naturally inquires, What 
is to become of the Supreme Council in the premises? 
What are the Great Powers going to say? What of the 
League? Still more embarrassing, perhaps, the Rou- 
manian foreign secretary has suggested that the Little 
Entente should be given a seat on the Executive of the 
League of Nations. 

Another embarrassing situation for the League of 
Nations lies in what seems to be the fact, namely, that 
France has just completed a treaty with Belgium, a 
treaty referred to by the Manchester Guardian as of 
“the most intimate kind.” The treaty is reported to be 
a military alliance, under the terms of which each coun- 
try binds itself to come to the assistance of the other 
when attacked. Under the circumstances, that seems a 
natural step; but what of the League? Under the 
terms of the Covenant of the League of Nations, of 
which both France and Belgium are members, this treaty 
must be communicated to the League and published. 
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so communicated; and, prob- 
communicated. Commenting 
upon this situation, the editorial writer of the Man- 
chester Guardian, under date of September 17, perti- 
nently remarks: “A more flagrant breach of the plain 
provisions of the Covenant it is difficult to imagine. It 
This from a paper 


The treaty has not been 
ably, it never will be so 


is a deadly blow to the League.” 
which views the League as the essential foundation of 
any European peace and the corner-stone of any toler- 
able system of European reconstruction. As the writer 
points out, “This is, in truth, a test case.” If this treaty 
is not to be submitted to the League of Nations, and 
through it published to the world, no treaty need be 
submitted or published. Article XVIII of the Covenant 
of the League makes this apparent beyond question. Let 
us recall the language of the article: “Every treaty or 
international engagement entered into hereafter by any 
member of the League shall be forthwith registered with 
the Secretariat, and shall as soon as possible be pub- 
lished by it. No such treaty or international engage- 
ment shall be binding until so registered.” That a 
treaty of such great political and military importance is 
not to be submitted to the League is the most serious 
blow which that organization could receive. An em- 
barrassment indeed. 





WwW ARE pleased to reprint the following editorial 
note from the Christian Science Monitor under 
date of September 21: 


“A certain small town in England was recently faced 
with a problem. It had subscribed during the war with 
the utmost energy to war loans. It had sent many men 
to the front and in every way done its bit. The other 
day it was asked to erect a war memorial in its midst. 
The promoters of the scheme, with the utmost’ con- 
fidence, presented plans for the erection of what might 
be described as a ‘suitable monument,’ and invited sub- 
scriptions. The response was so utterly inadequate that, 
in the end, such subscriptions as had been sent in were 
returned and the scheme was abandoned. Now, few 
would be inclined to doubt this little town’s patriotism, 
fewer still its gratitude. What happened was very sim- 
ple. In common with a great many other little towns, 
in its heart of hearts it did not want any memorial of 
the war, and it said so. That was all.” 





T 1s with sorrow that we record the death in New 

York, August 19, of Alpheus Henry Snow, authority 
on international law and one of our most valued con- 
tributors. 

Mr. Snow was a native of New Hampshire, receiving 
his education in Trinity College and in Yale and Har- 
vard Universities. Besides many articles on political 
science, he was author of the work entitled “The Admin- 
istration of Dependencies”; also, “The Question of 
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Aborigines in the Law and Practice of Nations.” He 
was for some time a lecturer on Colonial Government in 
George Washington University. He was delegate to the 
International Conference of Insurance at The Hague in 
1910. He was a member of the Executive Council of 
the American Society of International Law. Every 
scholar interested in international problems will miss 
the thoughtful and analytical contributions of this con- 
scientious, painstaking thinker, who spent his strength 
unsparingly for the cause of justice. 





[* THE Covenant of the League of Nations a straight- 
jacket? We are in receipt of a letter from London 
which reads: 


“Sometimes the League of Nations is represented as a 
straight-jacket. 

““l’his it most emphatically is not. The process of 
amendment has already set in with important changes 
offered by Norway, Sweden, and Denmark for consid- 
eration by the November Assembly meeting and aimed 
toward the increase of power of the small States. There 
is every reason to think the League Covenant will be as 
frequently changed as was the American Constitution. 

“Its greatest omission, namely, the failure to work out 
details of the judicial settlement of disputes, is being 
filled in by the World Court project adopted by The 
Hague committee, of which Mr. Elihu Root was a mem- 
ber. Similarly, it is equally possible that the greatest 
source of attack, namely, Article 10, might be amended 
or interpreted by the nations which gave the Covenant 
validity.” 

We are of the opinion that, as far as the United States 
is concerned, the people of this country will speak upon 
this matter authoritatively Tuesday, November 2. 





66 IGHT OR WRONG, our people will not live with 

those of a physically different race except on 
the basis of that race’s inferiority.” These are the 
words of an eminent California journalist and political 
“liberal” in a recent number of the New Republic. The 
Caucasian in the South says the same thing about the 
Negro; the British the same thing about the Indian or 
the South African Negro; and Europe, and to some ex- 
tent the United States also, seems increasingly to take 
similar view of the Jew. This California journalist and 
Liberal draws the moral from his thesis that the nation 
must put a stop to further immigration from Japan to 
the United States. Those who are here now can be 
cared for and assimilated in due time; but further in- 
filtration will give the nation another “race problem” 
and provoke ultimate war with Japan, since she is in a 
position to assert her equality of status with nations of 
other dominant race. She asked for this equality at 
the Paris Peace Conference, and it was refused. She 
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will ask for it again. To any student of the causes of 
war the quoted sentence with which we begin this com- 
ment is doubly significant. Neither humanitarianism, 
democracy, nor Christianity can accept a permanent 
policy of race exclusion based on physical differences 
merely. One after another the dominant races of the 
past have gone to wreck on an assumption of superiority 
based on external variations. They might have survived 
in trying to find internal unities. Anyhow, it would 
seem worth while to apply our minds to trying out some 


such method. 


ae the inherent limitations of a protesting, de- 
structive policy that lacks constructive and unifying 
A 


similar note is being struck now by persons who them- 


ANE PROTESTANTS are now admitting that time has 


power on some higher plane than mere dissent. 


selves have been “conscientious objectors,” but who now 

are saying that “conscientious affirmation” is the need 

of the hour. Several of the speakers at the impressive 

Friends’ Conference in London struck this note. 

. OU SOMETIMEs have to go abroad to find that which 
in theory would more inevitably be found at home. 

Thus the Friends’ Conference in London has brought 


together a more representative gathering of the Quakers 
of the United States than ever assembled on the west 
side of the Atlantic. 

OSSIBLY THE most striking illustration of the growth 
Po a group spirit transcending all previous national 
demarcations is to be found in the ambitious plan of 
Spain’s gypsy chief, Vargas. He is trying to induce 
the scattered wanderers of the gypsy clan to quit their 
migrations, settle down in a given area, formulate and 
operate their own code of laws, and to quit thinking of 
themselves as Spanish or British or American gypsies, 
and to become “mere” gypsies. Vargas may not live to 
see his dream come true, but his children may. ‘The 
fact to be noted is that he argues for a unifying trend 
that implies less emphasis on place of birth and minor 
characteristics of dress and language. Would that there 
were a genius of the George Borrow rank to follow and 
describe the effect of the appeal. 





OW INCLUSIVE yet simple the women are when they 
H come to formulate a platform for their action in 
world affairs, political or social. At the recent Inter- 
national Council held in Christiana, Norway, they did 
not tangle themselves up with any “isms,” 
alliance, or bow down before any league. 


or join any 
They simply 


said. 





A) 
4 
4 
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“We, women of all nations, sincerely believing that the 
best good of humanity will be advanced by greater unity 
of thought, sympathy, and purpose, and that an organ- 
ized movement of women will best conserve the highest 
good of the family and of the State, do hereby band our- 
selves in a confederation of workers to further the 
application of the Golden Rule to society, custom, and 
law.” 

So many men today teach and practice the Leaden 
tule that it is not without comfort to see that the Golden 
Rule has a few remaining adherents. 


HERE OIL deposits are, there statesmen of a com- 

mercial type gather today to get possession of the 
“key” fuel of the hour and of tomorrow. But all phases 
of oil distribution are not as grim as the processes of 
its acquisition. We have long known of the uses to 
which the Chinese peasantry and urban dwellers have 
put the tin cans that the Standard Oil Company’s 
agents have sent throughout the empire with petroleum 
for the illumination of the homes and shops of the 
people. Many of these substitutions have been comical ; 
but we have not heard before of the disciples of Con 
fucius using the tin cans for roofing of their temples. 
In the 


using the “containers” to replate the surface of their 


Salonica, however, Mohammedans have been 


b 


rotting mosque minarets. Now when the call to prayer 
goes forth, it not only summons the faithful to think of 
Allah, but also to remember the generosity of the man- 


agers of the Red Cross garages. 





HE Irish question is not one for official America. 

That is the position taken by Warren G, Harding, 
Republican Presidential nominee. Mr. Harding is right. 
It is not necessary to remind our government of the 
suggestion from Lord Salisbury to President Lincoln 
When the illus- 
trious prime minister proposed to mediate between the 
North and the South, Mr. Lincoln reminded the dis- 


during the dark days of the Civil War. 


tinguished statesmen that the war in America was a 
war of the United States. 
seem that the first thing is for the Irish people to agree 


From this distance it would 


among themselves, and then for Britain and Ireland to 
compose their difficulties, and all this without interfer- 
ence by our government. Surely, if the problem be too 
big for the League of Nations, on the spot, it would 
seem ordinary sense for us to mind our own business, 
at least until both parties to the dispute ask our advice. 





N The Nation of September 18 one Thomas Reed 
| Powell essays a review of the three volumes pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, volumes entitled “Judicial Settlement of Con- 
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troversies Between States of the American Union.” ‘The 
reviewer grants that the choice before the world in 1919 
finds something of a parallel in that between the thirteen 
States in 1787. He grants that the material in these 
volumes “covers the American experience of judicial 
settlement of quarrels between States.” He grants that 
“those who have occasion to read them or to refer to the 
cases which have passed on disputes between the States 
will find it convenient to have the material accessible 
in two big books.” He also grants that “some few 
scholars may be saved a little physical effort by Dr. 
Scott’s compilation.” He might have added, had he 
thought for a moment of the international lawyers in 
foreign lands, that the volumes will be of no little 
service abroad. Granting these things would seem to ac- 
knowledge that the purposes of the editor and of the En- 
dowment had been somewhat achieved. But the reviewer 
acknowledges nothing of the kind. His economic soul 
is hurt by “the wanton waste of money which this 
unexpurgated copying involves.” His sense of order 
objects that in these volumes “the only order is the 
order of time.” His long and successful career as 
an editor—he must have had that—leads him to cry out 
that there are other decisions which should be included 
“in any picture that professes to paint the Supreme 
Court as a model for a world court.” Furthermore, too 
large though the volumes are, there should have been in- 
cluded an account of the powers possessed by Congress, 
also “a potent force in keeping the States from each 
other’s throats.” 

That certainly is brave reviewing, with just enough of 
learning to think of things left out. The irritable but 
learned reviewer closes his caustic utterances by paying 
his tempermental respects to the editor of the volume in 
these discriminating words: “He would have done better 
had he done nothing.” Thus wags the world for a help- 
ing gentleman with his eyes severe, filled with his wise 
saws and modern instances; but let not “satire be our 
song.” 





HE UNTIMELY death of Dr. George Nasymth, due 

to typhoid fever, in Geneva, Switzerland, Septem- 
ber 20, removes another sometime contributor to the 
columns of this magazine. Dr. Nasmyth was born in 
Cleveland. He was graduated from Cornell University 
in 1906, where for the next four years he was instructor 
in physics. Following that he studied in universities 
in Germany, where he became interested in the inter- 
national students’ movement. He became president of 
Corda Fratres, the name usually given to the inter- 
national federation of students. Dr. Nasmyth was a 
member of the Society of Friends. 
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HE WAR against war continues. It is a campaign 

peculiar to no mere group of idealistic and puling 
pacifists. Warriors themselves, real warriors, are gath- 
ering up their forces unto the overthrow of the arch 
enemy. A short time ago a conference of ex-service 
men from the countries of Europe was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland. Ex-service men organized in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Austria, Belgium, Britain, and a 
number of other countries sent delegates. The purpose 
of the convention was to formulate some plans “whereby 
the ex-service men of all countries can combine in stamp- 
ing out the war spirit and in preventing future wars.” 
The British delegation, representing the national union 
of ex-service men, urged that the affiliated ex-service 
organizations everywhere shall co-operate— 


“(1) In spreading anti-militarism and anti-war 
propaganda in all countries, especially amongst the chil- 
dren. 

“(2) In insisting that no treaties or international 
agreements of any sort shall be regarded as binding 
unless they have been published to and ratified by the 
peoples concerned. 

“(3) In urging upon the organized workers of all 
countries the necessity of constructing, at once, some 
machinery for insuring an international general strike 
whenever there seems to be an imminent danger of war. 

“*(4) In supporting the workers of the world in their 
efforts to destroy the capitalist system, which today is 
the ultimate cause of war. 

“(5) In striving to bring about the cancellation of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

“The first and last of these items are the ones with 
which the ex-service men, as such, are chiefly con- 
cerned.” 


Commenting upon this program Mr. A. Ernest 
Mander, General Secretary of the National Union of 
ex-Service Men, says: 


“It is probable that even the militarists have given up 
all hope of ever re-creating in the present generation 
the illusions of the ‘honor and glory’ of war. Yet their 
system depends upon these illusions, for wars cannot 
be made unless a large number of people can be hypno- 
tized by the ‘glamour’ of warfare. So today we find 
that those who wish to re-create the war spirit are con- 
centrating their efforts upon the children. 

“But the ex-soldiers of Europe can defeat them. They 
can teach the children what war really is. They can ex- 
pose to the children, as no one else can, the horrible, 
sordid, revolting realities of the most degrading and 
bestial business in the world. 

“Tf every ex-soldier would tell his own children the 
truth, the whole truth, about war, the war spirit would 
he stamped out forever. 

“We want every ex-service man in Europe to take a 
solemn vow that he will set himself to do this. And we 
urge all the ex-service men of Britain to join those who 
are already organized in the international ex-service 
men’s movement to end war.” 
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THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 


Special Foreign Correspondence 


HE OUTSTANDING features of the Permanent Court 

of International Justice, as recommended to the 
Council of the League of Nations, at San Sebastian, by 
the Jurists’ Advisory Committee, which met at The 
Hague from June 16 to July 24, are that the new court 
will be always ready and open for cases; that it will con- 
sist of permanent judges, to allow the development of a 
strong judicial precedent; that it will have the right of 
obligatory adjudication in a strictly defined field of 
cases of law; and that it will base its decisions, not upon 
compromise and adjustment, but solely upon law and 
fact. The project is a most intricate and carefully bal- 
anced adjustment of the conflicts between the big powers 
and the little powers, between the extremists and the 
moderates, between those who wanted to give the court 
all power and those who hesitated to give it too much, 
between those who looked at it largely from a theoretical 
point of view and those who recognized that the first 
essential was to prepare a plan which would be accepted 
by the nations. 

The most vital question after that of the selection of 
judges is as to the jurisdiction of the new court. Obvi- 
ously, of course, it would be competent to decide all 
cases voluntarily brought to it by the parties or referred 
to it by advance agreement in special treaties. Beyond 
this, however, should there be any general classes of 
eases which by their very nature must be submitted to 
it? In other words, should the court have the right of 
judgment in any cases whatsoever, even if a State may 
not have recognized its competence in that particular 
case? This question went straight to the root of the 
whole problem, for if the court were to have no power 
of compulsory adjudication, it might soon languish for 
lack of work, while, on the other hand, if it were given 
compulsory adjudication over too wide a field the na- 
tions would refuse to approve its formation. 

The past, as it happens, is rich with suggestions along 
this line. At one end they show the gradual clarifica- 
tion of the field of cases which nations agree should be 
submitted to obligatory adjudication, while at the other 
they illuminate the great danger of trying to make this 
field too wide. Between the field of cases generally ac- 
cepted as suited for compulsory adjudication and the 
danger line where States have feared a threat to their 
sovereignty, it has been possible to choose a middle 
ground, considerably extending the principle that dis- 
putes of law between nations shall go automatically be- 
fore a court of law for decision. 

The danger of attempting a too radical advance has 
been twice illustrated. Great Britain refused to ratify 
the Prize Court Convention in 1907 because the princi- 
ples to be applied by the court were stated to be those 
of law and equity, and the House of Lords could not 
satisfy itself that there were any such principles gener- 
ally recognized in cases of prize. Similarly, the general 
arbitration treaties which President Taft negotiated 
with Great Britain and France failed because the Senate 
felt that the term “justiciable” disputes was wholly too 
vague and ill-defined. 
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But, if the nations have proved loathe to go the whole 
way toward obligatory arbitration, they have, neverthe- 
less, gone a considerable distance. Gradually, through 
the years, the proper limits of this field have tended to 
clarify. The Hague conferences made a start; the 
scores of arbitration treaties which followed in their 
wake carried the principle a little further; and even the 
defeat of the prize court and the Anglo-Franco-Amer- 
ican agreements served the useful purpose of clarifying 
the difficulties. Finally, a definition prepared by Lord 
Bryce and others and urged by Elihu Root after the 
Draft Covenant of the League of Nations had been made 
public was included as Article 13 in the final draft and 
accepted by the nearly twoscore nations which have 
since entered the League. 

This definition thus became international law. It 
recognized the desirability of obligatory arbitration for 
four classes of cases of law, namely, disputes as to the 
interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of interna- 
tional law, as to the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of any interna- 
tional obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the 
reparation to be made for any such breach. 

This was an absolutely safe ground on which to build 
the new court. No doubt could be felt but that within 
this limited field the nations were committed to obliga- 
tory arbitration. The field, of course, is not a vast one, 
but nevertheless its formal acceptance is felt to mark a 
ay valuable step forward which all nations will gladly 
take. 

In the future, then, any State would have the right 
to take a legal question involving any of those points to 
a permanent court of law for obligatory decision. As 
the other nations would have agreed to this procedure 
in advance, it would only be necessary for the complain- 
ant State to notify the court, which in turn would notify 
the other State and the members of the League. The 
State complained against would be under the obligation 
to appear in court, and if it did not do so, the court 
would be free to proceed with the hearing of the case 
and the handing down of the judgment. At the end, 
the world would be left in no doubt as to which State 
was in the right. 

After the competence of the court comes the problem 
of the law to be applied. It is desired to give the widest 
possible definition to this law in order to afford the court 
as many avenues to the solution of disputes as have been 
generally accepted by the nations, without at the same 
time creating the fear that the court would be free to 
write its own law as it felt necessary. 

Consequently, four categories of law would be applied 
in order. First, of course, would be any international 
agreements, whether general or special, which had been 
adopted by the States in dispute. Failing that, the 
court would be guided by any international custom 
which, as the recognized practice of nations, has become 
accepted as law. Failing that, in turn it would apply 
the general principles of law recognized by civilized na- 
tions, and finally any judicial decisions or opinions com- 
mon to the most eminent jurists of the different coun- 
tries. 

Next arises the very difficult question as to whether 
a nation should or should not have a judge of its own 
nationality on the court whenever its interests are in- 
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volved. Several different situations might arise: First, 
a case where at the outset all parties had judges of their 
nationality on the court; second, a case where one State 
had such a judge, but the other State did not; and, 
third, a case where neither had. 

Two decisions were possible: Either a judge might 
be debarred from any case where the interests of his 
own nation were involved, or provision might be made 
to have a judge of the nationality of both parties seated 
on the court. 

It was decided to be undesirable to exclude a judge 
from a case where the interests of his nation were in- 
volved, first, because such exclusion would, in a sense, 
be a reflection on his impartiality, but still more impor- 
tant, because it would remove from the deliberations of 
the court the man best qualified to explain the law and 
the point of view of the particular State concerned, and 
to advise the court as to the best way to handle the 
decision. 

On the other hand, if such a judge were not to be 
debarred from the court, it would certainly be in the 
interests of justice to provide that both parties before 
the court should have a national sitting as a judge. 
Consequently, if a State appearing before the court does 
not happen to have a judge on the bench, either the 
judge of the same nationality among the supplementary 
judges would be given a seat or, if there were no such 
supplementary judge, the State would be privileged to 
name a special judge for the occasion. 

Another most important problem is the status before 
the court of nations not members of the League, for the 
court has been made possible only by the existence of 
the League of Nations machinery, is supported entirely 
by League funds and prestige, and draws its greatest 
source of strength from the mutual agreements binding 
together the members of the League. Nevertheless, as 
the prime purpose of the League is to avoid war, it has 
been recommended that States not members of the 
League should be allowed to use the court on special 
terms. 

Here a distinction is made between States mentioned 
in the Annex to the Covenant, but not yet entered into 
the League, such as the United States, and States which 
have not yet been invited to join the League, such as 
the ex-enemy countries. For the former the court 
would be open on the same terms as to States in the 
League, provided that in the particular case involved 
the obligations of the Covenant, as provided in Article 
XVII, were accepted and the proportional share of the 
expenses paid. For the latter class of State the court 
would be accessible, but without giving full standing as 
regards the appointment of a special judge and in other 
details. 

Cases before the court would be attended by a large 
degree of publicity. The moment a case was brought 
to it the secretariat would notify all members of the 
League of Nations. The arguments of both sides would 
be public unless the court accepted the contention of 
one of the parties that there were reasons justifying a 
private hearing. The actual deliberations of the court, 


as with the American Supreme Court, would be private, 
but the decision, which incidentally would be made by 
a majority of the judges, would be made in public session 
and immediately certified to all members of the League. 
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THE PROPOSED PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


PROJECT ADOPTED BY JURISTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
AT THE HAGUE; ALSO COVERING LETTER SENT 
BY THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE TO 
ALL GOVERNMENTS MEMBERS 
OF THE LEAGUE 

The following project was registered for publication Sep- 
tember 15. The next day the Council of the League of 
Nations gave consideration to the project, and at its meeting 
at Brussels, in October, it will undoubtedly draft definite 
and favorable recommendations to the Assembly of the 
League at its meeting in Geneva, November 15. The im- 
portant documents which follow will be of special interest to 
every friend of the American Peace Society.—THE Eprror. 


(The Covering Letter) 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
(21/5970/895.) (20/31/60. 
SUNDERLAND House, Curzon Srreet, 
Lonpon, W. I., 27th August, 1920. 


The Council of the League of Nations has the honor 
to communicate to the Government the scheme 
presented by the International Committee of eminent 
jurists who were invited to submit plans for the estab- 
lishment of a Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and who have recently concluded their deliberations at 
The Hague. 

The Council do not propose to express any opinion on 
the merits of the scheme until they have had a full 
opportunity of considering it, but they permit themselves 
to accompany the documents with the following obser- 
vations : 

The scheme has been arrived at after prolonged dis- 
cussion by a most competent tribunal. Its members 
represented widely different national points of view ; they 
all signed the report. Its fate has therefore been very 
different from that of the plans for a Court of Arbitral 
Justice, which were discussed without result in 1907. 
Doubtless the agreement was not arrived at without 
difficulty. Variety of opinions, even among the most 
competent experts, is inevitable on a subject so perplex- 
ing and complicated. Some mutual concessions are 
therefore necessary if the failure of thirteen years ago 
is not to be repeated. The Council would regard an 
irreconcilable difference of opinion on the merits of the 
scheme as an international misfortune of the greatest 
kind. It would mean that the League was publicly 
compelled to admit its incapacity to carry out one of the 
most important of the tasks which it was invited to per- 
form. The failure would be great and probably irrepa- 
rable; for, if agreement proves impossible under circum- 
stances apparently so favorable, it is hard to see how 
and when the task of securing it will be successfully 
resumed. 

It is in the spirit indicated by these observations that 
the Council on their part propose to examine the project 
submitted to them by the Committee of Jurists, and they 
trust that in the same spirit the members of the League 
will deal with this all-important subject when the Coun- 
cil brings the recommendations before the Assembly. 

‘ Signed on behalf of the Council of the League of 
Nations. 











> 
Secretary-General. 
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DRAFT-SCHEME 


For the Institution of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice 


MENTIONED IN ARTICLE 14 OF THE COVENANT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Presented to the Council of the League by the Advisory 
Committee of Jurists 


(Translation) 
Article 1 


A Permanent Court of International Justice, to which 
Parties shall have direct access, is hereby established, 
in accordance with Article 14 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. This Court shall be in addition to 
the Court of Arbitration organized by The Hague Con- 
vention of 1899 and 1907, and to the special Tribunals 
of Arbitration to which States are always at liberty to 
submit their disputes for settlement. 


CHapter I 
Organization of the Court 


Article 2 


The Permanent Court of International Justice shall 
be composed of a body of independent judges, elected 
regardless of their nationality, from amongst persons 
of high moral character, who possess the qualifications 
required, in their respective countries, for appointment 
to the highest judicial offices, or are jurisconsults of 
recognised competence in international law. 


Article 3 


The Court shall consist of 15 members: 11 judges and 
4 deputy-judges. The number of judges and deputy- 
judges may be hereafter increased by the Assembly, 
upon the proposal of the Council of the League of 
Nations, to a total of 15 judges and 6 deputy-judges. 


Article 4 


The members of the Court shall be elected by the 
Assembly and the Council from a list of persons nomi- 
nated by the national groups in the Court of Arbitration, 
in accordance with the following provisions. 


Article 5 


At least three months before the date of the election, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall 
address a written request to the members of the Court of 
Arbitration, belonging to the States mentioned in the 
Annex to the Covenant or to the States which shall have 
joined the League subsequently, inviting them to under- 
take, by national groups, the nomination of persons in a 
position to accept the duties of a member of the Court. 

No group may nominate more than two persons; the 
nominees may be of any nationality. 


Article 6 


Before making these nominations, each national group 
is hereby recommended to consult its Highest Court of 
Justice, its Legal Faculties and Schools of Law, and its 
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National Academies and national sections of Inter- 


national Academies devoted to the study of Law. 
Article 7 

The Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall 
prepare a list, in alphabetical order, of all the persons 
thus nominated. These persons only shall be eligible 
for appointment, except as provided in Article 12, para- 
graph 2. 

The Secretary-General shall submit this list to the 
Assembly and to the Council. 


Article 8 


The Assembly and the Council shall proceed to elect 
by independent voting first the judges and then the 
deputy-judges. 


Article 9 


At every election the electors shall bear in mind that 
not only should all the persons appointed as members 
of the Court possess the qualifications required, but the 
whole body also should represent the main forms of 
civilization and the principal legal systems of the world. 


Article 10 


Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of 
votes in the Assembly and the Council shall be consid- 
ered as elected. 

In the event of more than one candidate of the same 
nationality being elected by the votes of both the 
Assembly and the Council, the eldest of these only shall 
be considered as elected. 


Article 11 


If, after the first sitting held for the purpose of the 
election, one or more seats remain to be filled, a second 
and if necessary, a third sitting shall take place. 


Article 12 


If after the third sitting one or more seats still remain 
unfilled, a joint Conference consisting of six members, 
three appointed by the Assembly and three by the Coun- 
cil, may be formed, at any time, at the request of either 
the Assembly or the Council, for the purpose of choosing 
one name for each seat still vacant, to submit to the 
Assembly and the Council for their respective acceptance. 

If the Committee is unanimously agreed upon any 
person who fulfills the required conditions he may be 
included in its list, even though he was not included 
in the list of nominations made by the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 

If the Joint Conference is not successful in procuring 
an election those members of the Court who have already 
been appointed, shall, within a time limit to be arranged 
by the Council, proceed to fill the vacant seats by selec- 
tion from amongst those candidates who have obtained 
votes either in the Assembly or in the Council. 

In the event of an equality of votes amongst the 
judges, the eldest judge shall have a casting vote. 


Article 13 


The members of the Court shall be elected for nine 
years. 
They may be re-elected. 
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They shall continue to discharge their duties until 
their places have been filled. 
Though replaced, they shall complete any cases which 
they may have begun. 
Article 14 


Vacancies which may occur shall be filled by the same 
method as that laid down for the first election. 

A member of the Court elected to replace a member 
the period of whose appointment has not expired will 
hold the appointment for the remainder of his prede- 
cessor’s term. 

Article 15 


Deputy-judges shall be called upon to sit in the order 
laid down in a list. 

This list shall be prepared by the Court, having re- 
gard first to the order in time of each election and sec- 
ondly to age. 

Article 16 


The exercise of any function which belongs to the 
political direction, national or international, of States, 
by the Members of the Court, during their terms of 
office is declared incompatible with their judicial duties. 

Any doubt upon this point is settled by the decision of 
the Court. 

Article 17 


No member of the Court can act as agent, counsel or 
advocate in any case of an international nature. 

No member may participate in the decision of any 
ease in which he has previously taken an active part, as 
agent, counsel or advocate for one of the contesting 
parties, or as a member of a national or international 
Court, or of a Commission of Inquiry, or in any other 
capacity. 

Any doubt upon this point is settled by the decision 
of the Court. 

Article 18 


A member of the Court cannot be dismissed unless, in 
the unanimous opinion of the other Members, he has 
ceased to fulfill the required conditions. 

When this happens a formal! notification shall be given 
to the Secretary-General. 

This notification makes the place vacant. 


Article 19 


The members of the Court when outside their own 
country, shall enjoy the privileges and immunities of 
diplomatic representatives. 


Article 20 


Every member of the Court shall, before taking up 
his duties, make a solemn declaration in open Court that 
he will exercise his powers impartially and conscien- 
tiously. 

Article 21 


The Court shall elect its President and Vice-President 
for three years; they may be re-elected. 

It shall appoint its Registrar. 

The duties of Registrar of the Court shall not be con- 
sidered incompatible with those of Secretary-General of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
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Article 22 


The seat of the Court shall be established at The 
Hague. 
The President and Registrar shall reside at the seat 
of the Court. 
Article 23 


A session shall be held every year. 

Unless otherwise provided by rules of Court this ses- 
sion shall begin on the 15th June, and shall continue 
for so long as may be necessary to complete the cases on 
the list. 

The President may summon an extraordinary meeting 
of the Court whenever necessary. 


Article 24 


If, for some special reason, a member of the Court 
considers that he cannot take part in the decision of a 
particular case, he shall so inform the President. 

If, for some special reason, the President considers 
that one of the members of the Court should not sit on 
a particular case, he shall give notice to the member 
concerned. 

In the event of the President and the member not 
agreeing as to the course to be adopted in any such case, 
the matter shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 


Article 25 


The full Court shall sit except when it is expressly 
provided otherwise. 

If 11 judges cannot be present, deputy-judges shall be 
called upon to sit, in order to make up this number. 

If, however, 11 judges are not available, a quorum of 
9 judges shall suffice to constitute the Court. 


Article 26 


With a view to the speedy despatch of business the 
Court shall form, annually, a chamber composed of three 
judges who, at the request of the contesting parties may 
hear and determine cases by summary procedure. 


Article 27 


The Court shall frame rules for regulating its pro- 
cedure. In particular, it shall lay down rules for sum- 
mary procedure. 

Article 28 

Judges of the nationality of each contesting party 
shall retain their right to sit in the case before the Court. 

If the Court includes upon the Bench a judge of the 
nationality of one of the parties only, the other party 
may select from among the deputy-judges, a judge of its 
nationality, if there be one. If there should not be one, 
the party may choose a judge, preferably from among 
those persons who have been nominated as candidates by 
some national group in the Court of Arbitration. 

If the Court includes upon the Bench no judges of the 
nationality of the contesting parties, each of these may 
proceed to select or choose a judge as provided in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Should there be several parties in the same interest, 
they shall, for the purpose of the preceding provisions, 
be reckoned as one party only. 

Judges selected or chosen as laid down in paragraphs 
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2 and 3 of this article shall fulfil the conditions required 
by Articles 2, 16, 17, 20, 24 of this Statute. They shall 
take part in the decision on an equal footing with their 
colleagues. 
Article 29 

The judge shall receive an annual salary to be de- 
termined by the Assembly of the League of Nations upon 
the proposal of the Council. This salary must not be 
decreased during the period of a judge’s appointment. 

The President shall receive a special grant for his 
period of office, to be fixed in the same way. 

Deputy-judges shall receive a grant, for the actual 
performance of their duties, to be fixed in the same way. 

Traveling expenses incurred in the performance of 
their duties shall be refunded to judges and deputy- 
judges who do not reside at the seat of the Court. 

Grants due to judges selected or chosen as provided in 
Article 28 shali be determined in the same way. 

The salary of the Registrar shall be decided by the 
Council upon the proposal of the Court. 

A special regulation shall provide for the pensions to 
which the judges and registrar shall be entitled. 

Article 30 
The expenses of the Court shall be borne by the League 


of Nations, in such a manner as shall be decided by the 
Assembly upon the proposal of the Council. 


Cuapter II 
Competence of the Court 


Article 31 


The Court shall have jurisdiction to hear and de- 
terminate suits between States. 


Article 32 


The Court shall be open of right to the States men- 
tioned in the Annex to the Covenant, and to such others 
as shall subsequently enter the League of Nations. 

Other States may have access to it. 

The conditions under which the Court shall be open 
of right or accessible to States which are not Members 
of the League of Nations shall be determined by the 
Council, in accordance with Article 17 of the Covenant. 


Article 33 


When a dispute has arisen between States and it has 
been found impossible to settle it by diplomatic means, 
and no agreement has been made to choose another 
jurisdiction, the party complaining may bring the case 
before the Court. The Court shall, first of all, decide 
whether the preceding conditions have been complied 
with; if so, it shall hear and determine the dispute ac- 
cording to the terms and within the limits of the next 
Article. 

Article 34 


Between States which are Members of the League of 
Nations, the Court shall have jurisdiction (and this 
without any special convention giving it jurisdiction) 
to hear and determine cases of a legal nature, concerning : 

a. The interpretation of a treaty ; 

b. Any question of international law; 
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c. The existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international obligation ; 
d. The nature or extent of reparation to be made for 
the breach of an international obligation ; 
e. The interpretation of a sentence passed by the 
Court. 


The Court shall also take cognizance of all disputes of 
any kind which may be submitted to it by a general or 
particular convention between the parties. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether a certain case 
comes within any of the categories above mentioned, the 
matter shall be settled by the decision of the Court. 


Article 35 

The Court shall, within the limits of its jurisdiction 
as defined in Article 34, apply in the order following: 

1. International conventions, whether general or par- 
ticular, establishing rules expressly recognized by the 
contesting States ; 

2. International custom, as evidence of a general prac- 
tice, which is accepted as law; 

3. The general principles of law recognized by civi- 
lized nations ; 

4. Judicial decisions and the teachings of the most 
highly qualified publicists of the various nations, as 
subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law. 


Article 36 


The Court shall give an advisory opinion upon any 
question or dispute of an international nature referred 
to it by the Council or Assembly. 

When the Court shall give an opinion on a question of 
an international nature which does not refer to any 
dispute that may have arisen, it shall appoint a special 
Commission of from three to five members. 

When it shall give an opinion upon a question which 
forms the subject of an existing dispute, it shall do so 
under the same conditions as if the case had been 
actually submitted to it for decision. 


Cuapter III 
Procedure 
Article 37 


The official language of the Court shall be French. 
The Court may, at the request of the contesting 
parties, authorize another language to be used before it. 


Article 38 


A State desiring to have recourse to the Court shall 
lodge a written application addressed to the Registrar. 

The application shall indicate the subject of the dis- 
pute and name the contesting parties. 

The Registrar shall forthwith communicate the ap- 
plication to all concerned. 

He shall also notify the Members of the League of 
Nations through the Secretary-General. 


Article 39 


If the dispute arises out of an act which has already 
taken place or which is imminent, the Court shall have 
the power to suggest, if it considers that circumstances 
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so require, the provisional measures that should be taken 
to preserve the respective rights of either party. 
Pending the final decision, notice of the measures sug- 
gested shall forthwith be given to the parties and the 
Council. 
Article 40 


The parties shall be represented by agents. 
They may have counsel or advocates to plead before 
the Court. 
Article 41 


The procedure shall consist of two parts: written 


and orai. 
Article 42 


The written proceedings shall consist of the com- 
munication to the judges and to the parties of state- 
ments of cases, counter-cases and, if necessary, replies; 
also all papers and documents in support. 

These communications shall be made through the 
Registrar, in the order and within the time fixed by 
the Court. 

A certified copy of every document produced by one 
party shall be communicated to the other party. 


Article 43 


The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing by 
the Court of witnesses, experts, agents, counsel and 
advocates. 

For the service of all notices upon persons other than 
the agents, counsel and advocates, the Court shall apply 
direct to the Government of the State upon whose terri- 
tory the notice has to be served. 

The same provision shall apply whenever steps are to 
be taken to procure evidence on the spot. 


Article 44 
The proceedings shall be under the direction of the 


President, or in his absence, of the Vice-President; if 
both are absent, the senior judge shall preside. 


Article 45 


The hearing in Court shall be public, unless the Court, 
at the written request of one of the parties, accompanied 
by a statement of his reasons, shall otherwise decide. 


Article 46 


Minutes shall be made at each hearing, and signed by 
the Registrar and the President. 
These minutes shall be the only authentic record. 


Article 47 


The Court_shall make orders for the conduct of the 
case, shall decide the form and time in which each party 
must conclude its arguments, and make all arrangements 
connected with the taking of evidence. 


Article 48 


The Court may, even before the hearing begins, call 
upon the agents to produce any document, or to supply 
to the Court any explanations. Any refusal shall be 
recorded. 

Article 49 


The Court may, at any time, entrust any individual, 
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bureau, commission or other body that it may select, 
with the task of carrying out an inquiry or giving an 
expert opinion. 

Article 50 


During the hearing in Court, the judges may put any 
questions considered by them to be necessary, to the 
witnesses, agents, experts, advocates or counsel. The 
agents, advocates and counsel shall have the right to ask, 
through the President, any questions that the Court 
considers useful. 


Article 51 


After the Court has received the proofs and evidence 
within the time specified for the purpose, it may refuse 
to accept any further oral or written evidence that one 
party may desire to present unless the other side con- 
sents. 

Article 52 


Whenever one of the parties shall not appear before 
the Court, or shall fail to defend his case, the other party 
may call upon the Court to decide in favor of his claim. 

The Court must, before doing so, satisfy itself, not 
only that it has jurisdiction in accordance with Articles 
33 and 34, but also that the claim is supported by sub- 
stantial evidence and well founded in fact and law. 


Article 53 


When the agents, advocates and counsel subject to the 
control of the Court, have presented all the evidence, 
and taken all other steps that they consider advisable, 
the President shall declare the case closed. 

The Court shall withdraw to consider the judgment. 

The deliberations of the Court shall take place in 
private and remain secret. 


Article 54 


All questions shall be decided by a majority of the 
judges present at the hearing. 

In the event of an equality of votes, the President or 
his deputy shall have a casting vote. 


Article 55 


The judgment shall state the reasons on which it is 
based. 

It shall contain the names of the judges who have 
taken part in the decision. 


Article 56 


If the judgment given does not represent, wholly or in 
part, the unanimous opinion of the judges, the dissent- 
ing judges shall be entitled to have the fact of their 
dissent or reservations mentioned in it. But the reasons 
for their dissent or reservations shall not be expressed 
in the judgment. 


Article 57 


The judgment shall be signed by the President and 
by the Registrar. It shall be read in open Court, due 
notice having been given to the agents. 


Article 58 


The judgment is final and without appeal. In the 
event of uncertainty as to the meaning or scope of the 
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judgment, the Court shall construe it upon the request 
of any party. 


Article 59 


An application for revision of a judgment can be 
made only when it is based upon the discovery of some 
new fact, of such a nature as to be a decisive factor, 
which fact was, when the judgment was given, unknown 
to the Court and also to the party claiming revision, 
always provided that such ignorance was not due to 
negligence. 

The proceedings for revision will be opened by a judg- 
ment of the Court expressly recording the existence of 
the new fact, recognizing that it has such a character as 
to lay the case open to revision, and declaring the ap- 
plication admissible on this ground. 

The Court may require previous compliance with the 
terms of the judgment before it admits proceedings in 
revision. 

No application for revision may be made after the 
lapse of five years from the date of the sentence. 


Article 60 


Should a State consider that it has an interest of a 
legal nature which may be affected by the decision in the 
case, it may submit a request to the Court to be per- 
mitted to intervene as a third party. 

It will be for the Court to decide upon this request. 


Article 61 


Whenever the construction of a convention in which 
States, other than those concerned in the case, are 
parties, is in question, the Registrar shall notify all such 
States forthwith. 

Every State so notified has the right to intervene in 
the proceedings; but if it uses this right, the construc- 
tion given by the judgment will be as binding upon it 
as upon the original parties to the dispute. 


Article 62 


Unless otherwise decided by the Court, each party 
shall bear its own costs. 








“The next step by which the system of peaceable set- 
tlement of international disputes can be advanced, the 
pathway along which it can be pressed forward to 
universal acceptance and use, is to substitute for the 
kind of arbitration we have now, in which the arbi- 
trators proceed according to their ideas of diplomatic 
obligation, real courts where judges, acting under the 
sanctity of the judicial oath, pass upon the rights of 
countries, as judges pass upon the rights of individ- 
uals, in accordance with the facts as found and the 
law as established. With such tribunals, which are 
continuous, and composed of judges who make it their 
life business, you will soon develop a bench composed 
of men who have become familiar with the ways in 
which the people of every country do their business 
and do their thinking, and you will have a gradual 
growth of definite rules, of fixed interpretation, and 
of established precedents, according to which you may 
know your case will be decided.”—E inv Root, speak- 
ing at the opening meeting of the American Society 
for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, 1910. 
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ADDRESS BY BARON DESCHAMPS 


Closing Address by the President of the Advisory Committee 
of Jurists Charged with the Duty of Drafting a Project 
for the Establishment of an International 
Court of Justice, Delivered in the 
Palace of Peace at The 
Hague, July 24, 1920. 


i THE International Committee of Jurists 
named by the Council of the League of Nations to 
prepare a plan of organization for a Permanent Court 
of International Justice met for the first time in public 
session in this palace the dominating impression of all 
the members was that of the formidable responsibility 
which they had assumed. 

Assuredly we had at that time every desire to achieve 
success, but nevertheless we knew that the best intentions 
and the most earnest efforts are not always sufficient to 
bring about the desired results. 

We had a very clear view of the end to be sought, 
but the road which had to be followed to reach it was a 
long one, and it appeared to us to be sown with so many 
obstacles that we could only ask ourselves if it would be 
given to us to surmount them. 

The efforts attempted in 1907 by a world assembly of 
the powers toward the organization of a Permanent 
Court of Arbitral Justice and in the direction of obliga- 
tory arbitration were also present to increase our ap- 
prehensions. 

Having in mind the grandeur of the task to be ac- 
complished and of the progress which it would involve 
for the good of all nations, we dedicated ourselves to our 
work, guarding ourselves from that skepticism which is 
common among many, but applying to the study of the 
problems which stood before us that systematic open- 
ness of mind of Descartes, which, when well applied, is 
a powerful instrument of light and the surest guarantee 
of positive results. 

We commenced by long exchanges of views and sub- 
mitted our opinions, which were sometimes divergent 
to the most severe examinations. In just such an atmos- 
phere of free and living criticism the hopes of a com- 
mon agreement among us were born and brought into 
full life. 

We cannot certainly flatter ourselves upon having 
created a perfect work. The material before us does 
not, indeed, permit of that, and without doubt it is 
fitting to recall here that descriptive expression of 
Portalis in the preliminary part of the civil code: “It is 
absurd to abandon one’s self to absolute ideas of per- 
fection in matters which are susceptible to only a relative 
degree of good.” But we nevertheless have the conscious- 
ness of being able to propose to the nations a general 
system of international justice whose projection in the 
future, it seems to us, should be happy and very fruitful. 

In the work of elaboration to which we set ourselves, 
we decided that we should not lock ourselves up in a 
secret chamber inaccessible to the ordinary man. We 
are glad, indeed, to have kept the general public in touch 
with our discussions. Now that these discussions are 
terminated, and while reserving, as is necessary, to those 
from whom authority flows the text of the 62 articles 
forming the project agreed upon by us, we believe we 
can, nevertheless, respond to the universal interest by 
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giving in a résumé what the Press has already published 
and in outlining in a general manner the scheme of our 
labors. 

Three great problems have especially called for our 
consideration : 

The first is that of the organization of the Court of 
International Justice. It appears to us necessary at 
the outset to set off sharply the place to be occupied by 
the new institution among the different bodies which 
together form the ensemble of international jurisdiction. 
It was a question of creating a court of justice truly 
permanent, directly accessible to the parties, and com- 
posed of magistrates who should be independent, chosen 
without regard to their nationality among persons held 
in the highest moral esteem and fulfilling the conditions 
required in their respective countries for the exercise 
of the highest judicial positions. 

It is an existing and proved institution, the present 
Court of Arbitration at ‘lhe Hague, which we have taken 
as the basis of the new organization, in the sense that 
we have deemed it wise to entrust to the members of 
this court the task of proceeding by national groups to 
the nomination of a restricted number of persons capable 
of fulfilling the functions of members of the court; and 
we have asked each national group, in order to secure 
the best advice in its choice, to consult in the respective 
countries the highest court of justice, the faculties and 
schools of law, the national academies, and the national 
sections of international academies devoted to the study 
of law. 

‘T'wo names are to be chosen by each of these national 
groups without distinction as to nationality. 

The final choice, however, is left to the Assembly and 
the Council of the League of Nations, in such manner 
that the election of the members of the court can come 
about only through the joint action of the one with the 
other. 

Moreover, we have adopted a series of provisions which 
on the one hand directs the selections toward giving 
representation to the great divisions of civilization and 
to the principal judicial systems of the world in such a 
way as to give the court a truly world-wide constitution, 
and which on the other hand provide suggestions in 
cases where accord is not established between the Council 
and the Assembly. 

As regards the functioning of the Court, we are pro- 
vided for the annual formation of a chamber of three 
judges, called to sit in cases of summary procedure when 
the parties demand it. 

The second capital question upon which our attention 
was naturally centered was the competence of the court. 

Our principal effort was directed toward two objec- 
tives: First, the realization of a system of obligatory 
adjudication in differences of a judicial nature, and by 
extension in all other differences so far as they may be 
covered by either general or special conventions between 
the parties. The declarations made and the engagements 
undertaken by the second Peace Conference, in 1907, 
served as the point of departure in this connection. 

Next, we attempted to lay down rules of judicial in- 
terpretation which the judges should apply in the ex- 
amination of cases submitted to them. The third point 
was the object of very particular consideration, namely, 
procedure before the court. We believe that we have 
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satisfactorily solved a rather large number of questions 
of this sort, notably as to the measures to be taken at 
the outset of certain cases, as to the intervention of third 
parties in disputes and as to the conditions under which 
judgments may be rendered by default. 

If there be added to the provisions contained in the 
project two recommendations, the first for the meth- 
odical continuation of the work undertaken by the first 
Hague conferences for the advancement of international 
law ; and, second, the creation of a High Court of Inter- 
national Justice to judge future crimes against public 
international law and the universal rights of peoples; 
and, finally, the recommendation for the early function- 
ing of the Academy of International Law at The Hague, 
we shall then have a general view of the field in which 
our activity has taken place. 

The reception which has been given us in the capital 
of Holland by Her Majesty the Queen, the many cordial 
attentions paid us by the Foreign Minister and the Vice- 
President of our committee, as well as by so many 
other persons and institutions whose names spring to 
my mind at this moment, impose upon us the pleasant 
duty of expressing here our feelings of deep gratitude. 
We do not doubt that the Council of the League of 
Nations will join with us in expressing in its turn its 
gratitude for the reception given its representatives. We 
express the wish that our stay upon Dutch soil may be 
fruitful for the well-being of the country which has so 
well received us, for the rapprochement of peoples to- 
ward international justice, and for the good of humanity. 





Mr. HARDING WRITES A LETTER 


Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, recently wrote to Mr. Harding, Republican candidate 
for President, pointing out that a conference of college and 
university executives and faculty members was about to be 
held in New York, a conference largely comprising scholars 
interested in the international policies of this country, par- 
ticularly with reference to the association of this country 
with other nations in behalf of world peace. Dr. Schurman 
suggested that a message from Senator Harding on the sub- 
ject would be welcomed. Accordingly, Senator Harding 
wrote the following reply. The letter is printed here as an 
illustration of that public sentiment strongly adverse to 
any “league to enforce peace.”—THE Eprror. 


“Marion, On10, September 15, 1920. 


“Dr. JAcoB GOULD SCHURMAN, 
“President’s House, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


“My Dear Dr. Scourman: Your letter of September 
11 is before me, with its suggestion that a word of greet- 
ing to the conference of university people which you will 
hold on Saturday, September 18, might be acceptable. I 
am very glad to comply. 

“The difference between our attitude toward the 
League of Nations and that of our opponents is easily 
stated. President Wilson has twice rejected the oppor- 
tunity to secure ratification of the Peace Treaty with 
what the Senate agreed upon as safeguarding reserva- 
tions, because he insists upon the original Article X as 
the very essence of the covenant. The Democratic plat- 
form indorses this attitude and the Democratic nominee 
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has unqualifiedly committed himself to it. We must in 
fairness to him assume that if he had the authority he 
would stand by this position. If he should be elected, 
indeed, we would have to assume that the country had 
given him a mandate to accomplish this. 

“The Democratic nominee has declared ‘in favor of 
going in’ to the covenant the President brought back 
from Paris. I oppose going into that league. I favor 
participation in a world association of nations with an 
international court of justice, a tribunal that shall be 
governed by definite principles of international law. 1 
favor a world association aiming at the practical ex- 
pression of the conscience of nations planned to focus 
world opinion. 

“I am opposed to an offensive and defensive alliance 
of powers seeking to dominate the rest of the world. 
Even the other great powers which were to have been 
associated with us in this proposed alliance were them- 
selves hesitant about accepting it. 

“J heartily favor an association of nations inspired by 
ideals of justice and fair dealing, rather than of power 
and self-interest. Such an association could and I be- 
lieve would be potent in the effort to maintain peace. 
The Hague tribunal gives us the foundation of such an 
organization. Under the conditions now prevailing in 
the world, with the world fully realizing the awfulness 
of modern war, it is wholly possible to perfect The 
Hague tribunal so that its determinations shall be 
effective and accepted without surrender of national 
rights. 

“TI recognize that the world’s peace is now to a great 
extent intertwined with the settlement of Versailles. 
From that settlement 1 would save all that is good and 
useful. An association of nations for purposes of con- 
ference and a world court with jurisdiction of justiciable 
questions would, I am confident, now be accepted by all 
nations. 

“This plan, we have been repeatedly assured by Euro- 
pean statesmen, would meet their approval. Mr. Lloyd- 
George has frankly expressed opinion that the League 
of Nations Covenant might well be changed for the 
better. Certainly it is our thought to improve, to save 
and build upon whatever is good rather than to abandon 
the good there is and repudiate the world’s aspirations 
for peace. 

“Viscount Gray has generously proposed that the 
Americans be intrusted with drafting a reconstruction 
scheme. It is apparent that the enlightened leadership 
of Europe wishes us to do this, and I should feel that 
to refuse would be a dereliction. As I view it, we have 
an opportunity to do a great service to the world if we 
will but undertake this effort which the world wishes us 
to undertake. 

“On the other hand, I cannot but feel that for us to 
continue insistence upon a plan which has proved in- 
effective, upon which our own people cannot unite, and 
which the world recognizes as incapable of preserving 
peace, would be to make this country recreant to a serv- 
ice which we really aspire to render to mankind. The 
Republican Party will not place itself in such a position, 
nor will it surrender the supreme inheritance of national 
freedom and self-determination. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“WARREN G. HARDING.” 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE COVENANT 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Special Correspondence 


OUR IMPORTANT amendments to the Covenant of the 

League of Nations have been suggested by the Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish governments for consideration 
at the first meeting of the Assembly of the League, at 
Geneva, on November 15. Those proposals, which vary 
somewhat in form, but are virtually identical in pur- 
pose, are in one case accompanied by an explanation 
along the lines given below. ‘They have been submitted 
to all States members of the League for consideration 
and require approval of the Council and a majority vote 
of the Assembly before they can become effective. 

The first suggestion is made with the intention of 
strengthening the position of the Assembly by providing 
for a fixed annual meeting, to be held either at the time 
provided for in the rules of procedure or on a specific 
date, such as the second Monday in September. It is 
also proposed that, on the demand of ten members of 
the League, a special meeting of the Assembly shall be 
called at any time by the Secretary General at the seat 
of the League. These two amendments, it is contended, 
would give the Assembly the power necessary to enable 
the League permanently to maintain the authority 
which is required for the accomplishment of its mis- 
sion. 

The object of the second suggestion is to regularize 
the method of selecting the four non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Council by providing that the Assembly 
shall, after the first selections, name a new State each 
year to serve for a period of four years and not to be 
subject to re-election for the following period. This 
amendment is intended to secure successive representa- 
tion on the Council of a large number of States, and at 
the same time, by making only one change in member- 
ship each year, to maintain the necessary continuity in 
the composition of the Council. : 

The third amendment proposes to omit the word 
“generally” from the following paragraph in Article 
XIII: 

“Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any 
question of international law, as to the existence of any 
fact which, if established, would constitute a breach of any 
international obligation, or as to the extent and nature of 
the reparation to be made for any such breach, are declared 
to be among those which are generally suitable for submis- 
sion to arbitration.” 


The purpose of this suggestion is to make the obliga- 
tion to resort to arbitration more absolute and more 
precise. 

The fourth amendment concerns the economic block- 
ade. It would permit the Council to authorize a State, 
in the vicinity of another State against which the block- 
ade has been enforced, to maintain a certain degree of 
intercourse with the covenant-breaking State, provided 
that such action is considered by the Council to be neces- 
sary to prevent the blockaded State from threatening or 
attacking its neighbor. It is held that, as the obligation 
to sever all economic and financial relations with the 
covenant-breaking State is at present automatic, it would 
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be wise to allow some measure of freedom in its applica- 
tion, especially in the case of the smaller States, where 
the fulfilment of the obligation might possibly lead to 
occupation of territory by the covenant-breaking State 
in order to protect those economic interests, which, as a 
result of the blockade, would be at stake. 





REPATRIATING HALF A MILLION 
PRISONERS 


Special Correspondence 

Our readers will find it difficult to realize the well-nigh 
incredible facts submitted in this special correspondence. 
Two years after the war is over, there they are prisoners, 
ill fed, practically unclothed, ravaged by disease, driven 
like slaves—a horrible fact for men who fought bravely— 
not hundreds of them, not thousands, not even tens of thou- 
sands, but nearly a half million. The encouragement is that 
neutrals, allies, ex-enemies, Bolshevik, are coming together 

in the attempt to redeem these too-long-neglected sufferers. 

—THE EDITOR. 


mee part of the one million pounds required this 
year for the carrying on the work of repatriating 
nearly half a million prisoners still in Germany, Russia, 
Siberia, and Turkestan, almost two years after the 
Armistice, has now been made available by the different 
governments concerned, and the actual task of re- 
patriation is being rapidly carried out by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen under the authority of the League of Nations 
and in co-operation with the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and the German and the Soviet au- 
thorities. 

Within the past few weeks the following credits have 
been received: Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, £35,000 
each; Holland, £45,000, with £10,000 additional prom- 
ised in case the other nations fulfill their allotment; 
Switzerland, £48,000, and Great Britain, £113,500, with 
an equal additional sum promised in case the other 
nations meet their allotments. France has provisionally 
promised £115,000 and Italy £85,000. The American 
Red Cross has allotted a million dollars and the 
American Y. M. C. A. has made a large contribution 
for the betterment of the conditions of the prisoners, 
provision of comforts, etc. 

The sums actually received will allow the continuance 
of the work until October. If the French and Italian 
contributions are received by then, the work will go on 
until all prisoners are returned to their homes. It may 
be added that all expenses for repatriating German 
prisoners are borne by the German Government itself. 

To carry out the repatriation, a fleet of ships has been 
chartered in the name of the League of Nations, most 
of them to travel between Germany and Russia in the 
Baltic, but others to make the long six weeks’ trip from 
Hamburg to Vladivostok. In order to keep the expenses 
at the lowest possible figure, cargoes have been booked 
on the longer-voyage ships at the same time that pris- 
oners are being transported. 

It is, perhaps, interesting that officials of the League 
of Nations, in the extremely difficult and complicated 
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task of returning prisoners of war to their homes 
amidst the most confused political conditions, are direct- 
ing a small fleet of steamers, securing cargoes, and 
overseeing all the work necessary to carry out this es- 
sential humanitarian work in the most economical way. 
The execution of the great amount of detail work in- 
volved is being carried out by representatives of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross and by Ger- 
man Government authorities. 

On the Baltic, the most important routes, fifteen 
vessels have been chartered to ply back and forth be- 
tween Stettin, Germany, and Narva and Riga, in 
Ksthonia, and Bjorko, in Finland. When the first ship 
sailed, in early May, there were over 200,000 Russians 
still in Germany and an equal number of Central 
Kuropean prisoners still in Russia, Siberia, and Turkes- 
tan, of whom only about 25,000 were Germans, while 
the rest were Hungarians, Austrians, Czechs, Roumani- 
ans, Poles, and Serbs. 

To date, about 30,000 prisoners have been repatriated 
each way, or a total of 60,000, via the Baltic route. The 
present weekly rate of repatriation on this route is 8,000, 
with the expectations of reaching 16,000—20,000 shortly. 

The second route runs from Hamburg through the 
ted Sea to Vladivostok. By this route between 20,000 
and 30,000 Austrians, Hungarians, Roumanians, and 
Poles still in eastern Siberia would be brought back, and 
roughly the same number of East Siberian Russians 
still in Germany taken out to their homes. Two vessels, 
each capable of taking 1,500 or 2,000 men per trip, 
have already been chartered for this work and cargoes 
secured, despite the difficulty of finding material for ex- 
port from Germany to the Far East. The first will sail 
from Hamburg within the next ten days and the second 
shortly after. The deficit between the cost of chartering 
and operating the ships and the receipts from freight 
will be met out of the contribution made by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

A third route, it is hoped, may be opened from 
southern Russia, where many prisoners are still detained, 
through the Black Sea to Triest, whence Russian pris- 
oners still in Germany might be embarked for South 
Russian ports. It is hoped Italy will contribute the 
shipping necessary for this route. 

Dr. Nansen is convinced that unless all the interested 
nations give their most immediate and earnest aid to 
this problem thousands of men who have for years en- 
dured the most terrible suffering will meet their death 
during the forthcoming winter. The condition of the 
prisoners now being repatriated is almost indescribably 
pitiful, for they come out of their long confinement not 
only without even the essential articles of clothing, but 
also very often in a desperately bad physical condition. 
Dr. Nansen feels that, though almost insurmountable 
difficulties are being encountered in finding shipping, in 
raising funds in this moment of financial stringency, 
and in carrying on the many-sided negotiations between 
Allied governments, former neutrals, ex-enemy govern- 
ments, and the Soviet authorities, nevertheless the 
world owes a tremendous debt to these half million 
sufferers held prisoners under most terrible circum- 
stances for two years after the Armistice, and that no 
effort must be spared to return them to their homes. 
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“THE NAILED HANDS” versus “ THE 
MAILED FIST” 


By EZRA C. BUEHLER 


APOLEON, one of the world’s greatest disciples of 

the “Mailed Fist,” made this striking confession: 

“Alexander the Great, Cesar, Charlemagne, and I have 

founded mighty empires; but upon what did these crea- 

tions of our genius rest? Upon force. Christ alone 

established His kingdom upon love, and even today mil- 
lions of men would willingly die for Him.” * 

The corner-stone upon which civilization rests bears 
the inscription, “Man Above Mammon.” ‘The sworn 
adversary of this inscription is the Mailed Fist; its eter- 
nal exponent, the Nailed Hands. The Mailed Fist uses 
brute strength irresponsibly; its essential philosophy is 
that “might makes right”; its goal is temporal power 
and its fruit is desolation and destruction. The Nailed 
Hands point the way to charity; they silently preach 
the gospel that “right will triumph”; they value the 
“man” and not the gain of man, and they bring life, 
and that more abundantly. 

As the human race struggled onward from century to 
century, the doctrine of tooth and claw was doomed to 
give way before the quiet creative influences of spiritual 
virtues—sympathy, sacrifice, charity—virtues which put 
the supreme worth of man above mammon. These spir- 
itual attributes have been dominating influences for civ- 
ilization. In the innumerable clashes and conflicts of 
man, when that which was held essential was cast into 
the fiery furnace, there emerged from the consuming 
flame the elements fundamental to his progress. Jeru- 
salem, the hope and pride of the Hebrew race, was lev- 
eled to the ground ; but the principles of morality of this 
crumbled nation lived on and became standards of con- 
duct for other peoples. 

Out of the ashes of the glorious cities of ancient 
Greece and over the dead bodies of her citizens rose the 
spirit of Greek culture, which has become a priceless 
possession of civilization. Rome, with all her pride, with 
all her pomp and power, with all her material wealth, 
through clash of sword and shield, fell into ruin; but 
Roman law and order lived on. 

The Mailed Fist established the institution of feudal- 
ism on lands and liens, on property and possessions. 
The Crusades, as a visible expression of spiritual power, 
broke the fetters of feudalism and gave man greater 
freedom of development. Even the church did not 
escape the tempter. In monastery and cloister mammon 
held sway. 

When Martin Luther, a champion of the common peo- 
ple, unmasked the corruption of the Church, Europe 
again became a field of blood ; but the shackles of church 
tyranny were broken and conscience was liberated. 

The spirit of the Renaissance ushered in our age of 
science and invention, the age in which the forces of 
nature are harnessed for man’s interests. Man delves 
into the depths of the earth, uses earth’s products, builds 
skyscrapers, spans the streams, tunnels the mountains, 
converts deserts into gardens, gridirons the globe with 
continent overnight. 





* Bertrand’s Memoires, Paris, 1844; quoted by Luthardt. 
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railroads, defies the waves, flashes his thoughts to the 
four corners of the earth, and flies from continent to 

These accomplishments have ended the day of splen- 
did “national isolation.” The back-yards of nations 
have been pushed together. We cannot escape interna- 
tional relations. From the cradle to the grave, the life 
of man is interlinked with the life of his fellow-man. 
Civilization has become extremely complex. The more 
complex it is, the more vulnerable it is likely to be. 

What happens? These astounding achievements have 
made fertile soil for a vigorous growth of materialism 
and caused a short circuit in the social order. The su- 
preme worth of the individual has not held first place 
in the minds of men. Selfish national interests, fostered 
by suspicion and jealousy, competition and greed—the 
desire for material gain led mankind into the most de- 
structive of all wars, a catastrophe which has become the 
darkest blot on the pages of history. Man was led astray 
by worshiping the disguised image of the Iron Hand. 
Hecatombs of material treasure and human blood were 
sacrificed. Vast areas of fertile fields were laid waste. 
Chief cities of many nations were shelled into ruin. 
The cost in dollars exceeds all comprehension. The 
blood of ten millions of the choicest sons of nations 
stained the clays of Europe. Added millions, racked on 
beds of pain, are now maimed and crippled for life. 
Threescore millions entered the valley of death and the 
hearth fires burned low in a hundred million homes. 
The gates of hell opened while the Prince of Darkness 
stalked abroad and the civilized world was under the 
scepter of the Mailed Fist. 

Now the war is over and we have the aftermath. 
Bankruptcy threatens all Europe. Her countries are 
poverty-stricken, war-torn, mangled; her choicest man- 
hood is in the grave; her people are crying for bread. 
From the Highlands of Scotland to the Holy Land there 
are millions of innocent, helpless children. They form 
a vast army of little frail frames, almost human skele- 
tons. Their cheeks are sunken, the luster gone from 
their eyes; but, most tragic of all, they are broken in 
spirit, sick at heart. Elderly people, wearing the silvery 
crown of venerable age, are forming suicide clubs to pre- 
serve the lives of the young. Such is the outcome of the 
latest world tragedy. 

Always where blood and treasure were sacrificed on 
the altar of Mars, some one had worshiped a false ideal. 
Would the Jewish nation have crumbled; would Greece 
and Rome have fallen; would slavery have clouded the 
horizon of the Western World; would church tyranny 
have reigned in Europe, if men and leaders of men had 
recognized the supreme worth of human beings? Would 
the furies of destruction have hovered over the earth 
in this twentieth century; would our culture have been 
polluted with carnage and our highly prized civilization 
stained with crimson if mankind had been permeated 
by the spirit of the Nailed Hands? ‘The scepter of the 
material has held sway over man. “The soul of the 
world has at last been shocked into a true understanding 
of the inevitable and dire results of purely materialistic 
aims.” * 

Thus it is obvious that society should realize more 
fully the supreme worth of man, the fineness of human 





* John Oxenham, “The Vision Splendid,” p. 6. 
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stuff. This realization inculcates a democratic spirit. 
As the Hebrews championed morality, the Greeks es- 
poused culture, and the Romans promoted law, so Amer- 
ica must champion world freedom. America has saved 
the world in a great measure from political autocracy. 
The challenge now comes to her to save the world from 
industrial despotism, lest that measure of liberty perish 
which has been advanced through unspeakable sacrifices 
of blood and treasure. Europe is searching every spot 
under the canopy of heaven for industrial leadership. 
She is looking to America, almost pleading that we ex- 
tend a strong arm to steady her tottering industrial 
structure. But this nation cannot save the world from 
chaos as long as her industrial spirit is fostered by the 
Mailed Fist, as long as the dollar-sign is the coat of 
arms of her industrial leaders. The premium on life 
has been discounted. Man has become a cog in a ma- 
chine. He is called a “hand” and is known merely by 
numbers. He begins the day at the blow of the whistle 
and drops his pick at the stroke of the clock. His bank 
account determines his value; his life is insured and 
assessed in dollars. Can a man’s worth be measured by 
his material achievements? “What will it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his soul?” or “What 


can a man give in exchange for his life?” * 

“Behold the midnight splendor, worlds upon worlds, 
Ten thousand—add twice ten thousand more, 
Then weigh the whole— 

One soul outweighs them all.”; 


And yet human life is held cheap. For every four 
American soldiers that fell in battle in the recent war 
for liberty, American industry produced a multi-mil- 
lionaire. For every multi-millionaire a thousand lib- 
erty-loving men éndured the hard grind of the sweat 
shops and added thousands of women and children toiled 
in the gloom. 

The oppressed are now clamoring for a fairer appor- 
tionment of the necessities of life. A crisis is here. 
There is serious conflict between the money lords and 
the working people. Strikes threaten to paralyze the 


nation. Our great cities register multitudes in piteous 
plight. In this day of most marvelous capacity for 


prosperity and production, why should we be facing 
poverty and disaster? Men who hold the steering wheels 
of industry have worshiped mammon, and the innocent 
and the weak are paying the price with life’s blood. 

The immeasurable evaluation of every personality 
fosters not only democracy, but international co-opera- 
tion as well. ‘T'wentieth-century facilities for communi- 
cation and transportation brought internationalism to 
the threshold and the war ushered it in. A practical 
program for co-operation is now necessary. ‘The war 
taught us the one great lesson, that if peace is to be 
enjoyed on earth, no nation can hope to thrive by power 
alone without the good will of its neighbors. 

In the last analysis, then, it is not what princes, po- 
tentates, and presidents think of each other, but what 
the people in their respective realms think of each other, 
that will register the reign of peace. It is what men 
think of men and how men value human life in com- 





* Mark VIII, 36-37. 
+ Author unknown. 
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parison with material gain that will speed the day of 
the Commonwealth of Man. Force may crush mon- 
archs; armaments may enforce a temporary reign of 
peace ; but only a high respect for human rights and a 
Christian regard for human lives will insure a lasting 
peace. 

Our civilization is blessed with liberty and enlighten- 


ment which the conflicts of the ages have advanced. Our 
supreme challenge is to preserve these blessings. We 


have come to a new age. Its beginning marks the most 
significant hour of all history. Mankind is in peril. 
After a war in which in less than five years the life toll 
exceeded twice that of all the wars of the preceding cen- 
tury, humanity cannot escape treading the edge of a 
great social abyss. There rests a grave responsibility, a 
momentous responsibility, upon the men of this genera- 
tion. The men of this hour must keep civilization from 
going over the edge into the dark chasm. The destiny 
of the world for centuries to come will in a great meas- 
ure be determined by the men of today. 

Justice is the supreme law of the universe. Man has 
violated this law by seeking material gain at the cost of 
life’s blood—too often innocent blood. The result is 
fires of affliction and bitterness of woe. Will the ham- 
mer strokes of affliction shape the consciousness of men 
and change the hearts of nations? Will this late world 
tragedy be loss or gain? Under God it rests with us. 
The world’s greatest tragedy ended upon the cross. To 
the people of that time it seemed absolute loss. But that 
apparent loss has become life’s greatest gain. 

If this late holocaust will give a fairer apportionment 
of the necessities of life and give a living wage to work- 
ers, it will have done much. If it will level the dividing 
walls of nations and sweep the armaments from land 
and sea, free us from autocracy and increase liberty, it 
will have done very much. But if it will break the 
fetters of materialism and obliterate the philosophy that 
“might makes right”; if it will enthrone in the hearts 
and minds of men the spirit of the Nailed Hands; if it 
will lead the world to value human lives by the standard 
given by the Man of Galilee, it will have done every- 
thing. Our sacrifices will then be everlasting gain. The 
millions of crosses on Flanders’ Fields will then wear a 
new crown of glory and mankind shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and the world shali see the dawn of the 
fairer day, when God and right shall reign supreme. 





PILGRIMS’ DAY 
President’s Proclamation 


RESIDENT WILSON has issued a proclamation in 

which he requests the observance by schools, colleges, 
and universities of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. At the same time he 
named three members of the United States Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Commission. Six members had already been 
appointed by Congress. 

The text of the proclamation follows: 

“My FreLtow-CounTRYMEN: December 21 next will 
mark the tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth in 1620. The day will be becomingly cele- 
brated at Plymouth under the auspices of the Plymouth 
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Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission and at other locali- 
ties in Massachusetts. While this is proper and praise- 
worthy, it seems to me that the influences which the 
ideals and principles of the Pilgrims with respect to 
civic liberty and human rights have had upon the for- 
mation and growth of our institutions and upon our de- 
velopment and progress as a nation merits more than a 
local expression of our obligation, and makes fitting a 
nation-wide observance of the day. 

“T therefore suggest and request that the 21st of De- 
cember next we observe throughout the Union with spe- 
cial patriotic services, in order that great events in 
American history that have resulted from the landing 
of these hearty and courageous navigators and colonists 
may be accentuated to the present generation of Amer- 
ican citizens. Especially do I recommend that the day 
be fittingly observed in the universities, colleges, and 
schools of our country, to the end that salutary and 
patriotic lessons may be drawn from the fortitude and 
perseverance and the ideals of this little band of church 
men and women who established on this continent the 
first self-determined government based on the great 
principle of just law and its equal application to all, and 
thus planted the seeds from which has sprung the 
mighty nation. 

“In witness thereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. Done 
in the District of Columbia, the fourth day of August, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty, and of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and forty-fifth. 

*“Wooprow WILSON. 


” 


THE AALAND ISLANDS * 


Finland’s Case Against Sweden 
By PROFESSOR R. A. WREDE 


[Professor Wrede is Chancellor of Abo University and 
late President of the Finnish High Court.—Eprror. ] 


A ALAND BELONGS to Finland— 
Geographically: Open sea on one side, the archi- 
pelago on the other. 

Historically: Because it has been administratively, 
juridically, and ecclesiastically united with Finland or 
with districts of Finland, and that during the centuries 
of union with Sweden. 

Nationally: Because the Aalanders belong to the Swe- 
dish stock in Finland, not to that in Sweden, even if 
the sentiment of relationship has not been very strong 
as a result of Aaland’s isolated situation. 

Legally: Aaland was not ceded in 1809 in a different 
manner from the rest of Finland, though it is named in 
the Treaty of Peace in the same way as the other prov- 
inces. Aaland belonged to Finland when united with 
Russia, and was, as a part of it, liberated from Russian 
sway. When Finland independence was recognized by 
the Powers, this implied a recognition of Finland, in- 
cluding Aaland. A decision of the Powers to separate 
Aaland from Finland would, therefore, amount to a re- 
tractation of this part of the recognition. That Sweden 





*See Manchester Guardian, September 3, 1920. 
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does so as a litigant is explicable, but other disinterested 
Powers ought not to recall in this way a declaration once 
made, if no reason for doing so is given by Finland. 
Sweden has no right to Finland. It renounced its rights 
in 1809, and no new title has accrued. 

Aaland is necessary to Finland. If it is in the posses- 
sion of a foreign Power, Finland will be unable, in case 
of war, to prevent hostile fleets from sailing into the 
Gulf of Bothnia, whose coasts will be exposed to attack. 
Nor will Finland itself be able to maintain communica- 
tion between the Finnish and Bothnian gulfs, which is, 
however, vital to Finland, as was seen in 1918. It is 
impossible to maintain a frontier through a labyrinth 
of skerries and rocks. 


THE SELF-DETERMINATION ARGUMENT 


Aaland’s population has no right to tear loose its 
islands from their union with Finland and to unite them 
with Sweden. Such an interpretation of the principle 
of the independence of nationalities is impossible. If 
every, even the smallest, fragment of a nationality in a 
country is granted the right to separate the territory it 
inhabits from the State to which it belongs, and to unite 
it with another State, it would be impossible to keep any 
fixed frontiers or durable State territory. No State 
could recognize such claims. Nor can the Aalanders 
complain of oppression, and least of all now, when they 
have received a self-government unparalleled in any 
province of any State in Europe. This offers as great 
protection against denationalization as can be secured by 
legal enactment. If Aaland, in spite of it, is denation- 
alized, it will be the fault of the Aalanders for not better 
preserving their Swedish culture. 

It has been said that Finland, when it emancipated 
itself from Russia, itself appealed to the right of self- 
determination. This was not, however, the principle of 
the step it took. The principle of Finland’s action de- 
pended on the fact that Russia had completely broken 
the conditions and stipulations subject to which Finland 
was united to that country, that Finland was exposed to 
a régime of oppression and denationalization which men- 
aced the people’s very existence, and that its only safety 
lay in separation or liberation from Russia. The legality 
of that step was further confirmed by the fact that Rus- 
sia, at the time it was taken, had not a recognized gov- 
ernment or responsible central authority; wherefore the 
people of Finland were compelled to take its fate into 
their own hands. This was, in such a situation, not only 
a right, but even a duty. That nothing of the kind can 
be averred in respect to Aaland’s situation in regard to 
Finland is evident; not to speak of the fact that the 
people of Finland are and have long been a nation or a 
people in a political sense, which the Aalanders have 
never been. 

In the question of Sweden’s claims it may be added 
that if Sweden before had no right to Aaland, its be- 
havior to Finland during the war of liberation was such 
that it has not thereby improved its cause. The so- 
called humanitarian expedition of 1918 was, as has been 
revealed, intended to create a fait accompli by the occu- 
pation of the archipelago by Swedish troops. Sweden 
avoided taking the part of the lawful Finland against 
the rebels, and maintained as long as possible a watch- 
ing and undecided attitude, but its measures, both in the 
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matter of the expedition mentioned and in providing 
arms, were more against than in favor of the lawful 
Finland. And the encouragement that the Swedish 
Government has given to the Separatist movement in 
Aaland involves directly hostile measures against Fin- 
land. 





FOREIGN DEBT, $9,450,551,005* 


. eo STEEL drawers in the United States Treasury at 
Washington, each about the size of an ordinary suit- 
ease, contain the I O U’s of foreign nations for the 
aggregate sum of $9,450,551,005.61. These papers, 
which are actually certificates of indebtedness, are what 
Uncle Sam holds in acknowledgment of the loans made 
during the great war to our allies—or, rather, techni- 
eally speaking, our associates. 

The documents, pieces of engraved parchment about 
10 by 14 inches in size, and signed with such names as 
Jusserand, Boris Bakhmetieff and Cecil Spring-Rice, are 
weighted down with formidable-looking .45-caliber re- 
volvers. They repose in a barred and secluded room of 
the Treasury awaiting their redemption by the borrowers 
from this country. 

By degrees the allies are said to be canceling their 
loans. It is a lengthy process, however, attended by 
many discussions and complications. The matter of in- 
terest charges and the fluctuating rate of foreign ex- 
change confuse the deliberations. 


WAR LOANS MADE BY THE TREASURY 








Cash advanced. Repaid. Balance. 
Great Britain $4,277,000,000.00  $80,181,641.56 $4,196,818,538.44 
France ..... 2,987,477,800.00 21,449,357.55 2,956,028,442.45 
er SFR eee eer 1,631,338,986 .99 
Belgium 349,214,467 .89 10,000.00 349,204,467 .89 
Russia ..... oe, 8 | Re 187,729,750 .00 
Czechoslova- 

Rs aca uarace CS reer. rr 60,524,041.10 
Serbia ..... 26,780,465 .56 605,326.34 26,175,139 .22 
Rumania ... 25,000,000 .00 1,794,180.48 23,205,819 .52 
Greece ..... pO ere ee 10,000,000 . 00 
CUBR ccsces 10,000,000 .00 500,000 .00 9,500,000 . 00 
Liberia eS ee 26,000.00 

Total. ... $9,565,091,511.54 $114,540,505.93 $9,450,551,005.61 


A calculation made by the Treasury, dated August 31 
last, shows that the debt at that time totaled $9,450,- 
551,005.61. In the beginning it was $9,565,091,511.54, 
but six of the debtor nations have made payments 
amounting in all to $114,540,505.93. These nations in- 
clude Great Britain, which has paid $80,181,000 out of 
a total indebtedness of $4,277,000,000; France, which 
has reduced a debt of $2,987,000,000 by $31,449,000 ; 
Roumania, which has paid $1,794,000 of a total loan of 
$25,000,000, and Belgium, which has paid $10,000 of a 
loan of nearly $350,000,000. 

Serbia and Cuba have also paid small portions of their 
debt. Italy, owing more than one and one-half billions; 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, and Liberia have paid nothing ; 
nor has Russia, and the probabilities are that the money 
due from that country will not be recovered for a long 
time, if ever. 

Treasury officials are not inclined to discuss the loans 





* Story taken from New York Times of September 26. 
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nor the progress of their collections. This is not because 
of a desire to shut off information from the public, but 
because delicate negotiations are being constantly con- 
ducted with the debtor nations. There is continual dan- 
ger of treading on somebody’s diplomatic toes. 

One vexing question connected with the war loans is 
the collection of interest upon them. Practically all the 
money was lent at five per cent. The interest falls due 
from time to time. It is not always paid. Now and 
then Congress prods the Treasury and wants to know 
what is going on in the collection of interest. A state- 
ment made by Treasury officials last March to a Con- 
gressional committee showed that $433,074,799.73 had 
been paid in interest: that interest due in October and 
November, 1919, and amounting to $236,240,114.90. 
was still overdue, and that the total interest for the fiscal 
year 1920 would amount to $463,215,613.06. 

The advances to foreign governments were made for 
purchases of war supplies in the United States, includ- 
ing food for civilian relief. No advances for any pur- 
poses have been made by the Treasury since May, 1919. 
However, the original commitments still hold, and pay- 
ments upon these have heen made by the United States 
to the foreign countries. 

About $97,000,000 still remains in the Treasury to the 
credit of foreign nations. While $9,565,091,511.54 has 
been paid out, the original sum authorized as a loan 
amounted to $9,710,525,310.56, and certain nations have 
a claim against the balance due them. On the other 
hand, this Government hold claims against some of those 
nations to the amount of $48,000,000, which will cut the 
balance practically in half. 

The Treasury has established a policy whereby no 
money will be lent to foreign nations from these bal- 
ances, so that they may pay their interest out of the 
sum, so it is said. The nations must pay the interest 
themselves. They have not been delivering it lately, and 
negotiations concerning the matter are proceeding slowly 
and with great care. , 

Certain critics of the Treasury insist that the foreign 
countries should be pressed for interest charges; but the 
Treasury, while silent on the subject, appears, from out- 
ward appearances at least, to hold that it is useless to 
demand money from those who cannot pay. It seems to 
be the old story of the bloodless turnip. 

The loans made to the allies are well-nigh all due for 
immediate payment, or, in the vernacular, “on demand.” 
Authority granted under the First Liberty Loan act 
allows the Treasury to change this demand to long-time 
obligations. But it is said that the demand time-limit 
still exists. 

The United States is said to owe France $435,000,000 
for railway transport charges and $3,000,000 for port 
charges. The War Department purchased certain large 
supplies in France. Sums are also owed for transport 
of men and material. These figures have not yet been 
made public. 

To offset the obligations on the part of this country, 
there have been sales for cash and credit by the United 
States, both to the allies during the war and to the new 
nations since that time. Herbert Hoover is said to have 
received about $80,000,000 in obligations from foreign 
nations for foodstuffs. The Grain Corporation was au- 
thorized to sell 5,000,000 barrels of flour on credit. The 
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Shipping Board is said to have sold a ship in Poland. 
The navy sold supplies, although not a large amount. 

Huge sales of material in Europe since the war have 
been made by the United States Liquidation Commis- 
sion. Supplies sold to the “young nations” on credit 
amounted to $140,104,021.84, but the $8,500,000 sale to 
the Ukraine was canceled, as the contract with that re- 
public was not carried out. Poland received supplies 
worth nearly $60,000,000. 

Supplies totaling $637,508,570 were sold to other 
countries by the Liquidation Commission. Four hun- 
dred million dollars of this was realized through an 
agreement by France to purchase practically all of the 
American war material in France at a lump sum. Some 
of the sales, as, for instance, that to Portugal, were for 
cash. In addition to the total of $777,905,103.23 worth 
of sales, France purchased war material billed at 232,- 
565,047.51 franes, and individuals and corporations got 
material billed at 689,007.36 francs. 

The Liquidation Commission’s report says that con- 
version of the frances into dollars “at the current rate” 
and adding this amount to the sum purchased in dollars 
makes a grand total of $822,923,225.82 for all the sales 
of War Department material in Europe. In payment 
for this, Government bonds aggregating $564,233,302.87 
have been taken from France, Belgium, “and eight coun- 
tries of Central Europe and the Near East.” The 
French bonds were for $400,000,000. Sales amounting 
to 103,570,596.03 and 689,007.36 frances were made for 
cash on delivery, and short-term credits were taken for 
the rest. 

“The appropriate Army Service has been taking care 
of the collection of these short-term credits, and nearly 
all of them have been liquidated at this time,” says the 
commission’s report, dated May 1, 1920. 

Payments for these supplies must be collected before 
any final accounting may be had with the foreign na- 
tions. France, Belgium, and Italy are said to have large 
“set-off” agreements which will cancel some of their debt 
in this quarter. 

All sorts of supplies are included in the obligations. 
Poland has received from this country $12,000,000 
worth of railway equipment, food, and canned meats. 
The French have purchased locomotives, tank cars, and 
$1,000,000 worth of machine tools. Belgium has bought 
15,000,000 pounds of frozen meat. The complete list 
would include very nearly everything that an army uses. 





Stratus or Our Pusiic Dest JUNE 30, 1920. 


Sc nce enka eaneeues eeennaes $16,218,447,553 .00 
Notes: ; 

Victory Liberty Loaam....c.cccceces 4,246,385,530 .00 
Treasury Certificates: 

EL Sie 4 boa eels hase ae $1,804,382,500 

PR ecu aeacen Gewees 681,170,000 

Penne: BME. 6 5<60-60: 259,375,000 

Special Issue........ 24,000,000 


2,768,927,500.00 





War Savings Securities (net cash re- 








WE Widvuseda<cuanussawens eseeecns 828,739,702 .09 
Total interest-bearing debt... 24,062,500,285.09 

Debt on which interest has ceased..... 6,745,237 .07 
Non-interest-bearing debt............... 230,075,944 .91 
Tetel eres Gee... ccivcccces $24,299,321,467 .07 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS* 


How Its Coercion of Nations Violates 
Teachings of American History 
By THEODORE STANFIELD 


HE LeacuE oF Nations proposes that the body 

called the Council may coerce member States, by 
force of arms if necessary, notwithstanding the fact his- 
tory cries out that every such attempt has failed and 
caused war. 

The men who framed the Constitution of the United 
States discussed, debated, and discarded this very prin- 
ciple of coercion of States. It was embodied in the Vir- 
ginia plan. In his record of the debates of the conven- 
tion, James Madison quotes himself as having said 
concerning the Virginia plan on June 19, 1787: 


The coercion on which the efficacy of the plan depends can 
never be exerted but on themselves (referring to the States). 
The larger States will be impregnable, the smaller only can 
feel the vengeance of it. He illustrated the position by the 
history of the Amphictyonic Confederates and the ban of 
the German Empire. It was the cobweb which could en- 
tangle the weak, but would be the sport of the strong. 


Again, on July 14, 1787, he stated: 


The practicability of making laws, with coercive sanction, 
for the States as political bodies has been exploded on all 
hands. 


CANNOT COERCE STATES 
Alexander Hamilton said: 


To coerce the States would be one of the maddest projects 
ever devised. No State would ever suffer itself to be used 
as an instrument of coercing another. There could 
be no cure for this great evil but to enable the national laws 
to operate on individuals, like the laws of the States. 


Again: 


The fundamental principle of the old confederation is de- 
fective; we must totally eradicate and discard this principle 
(coercion of States) before we can expect an efficient gov- 
ernment. The gentlemen who have spoken today have taken 
up the subject of the ancient confederacies, but their view 
of them has been extremely partial and erroneous. The fact 
is that the same false and impracticable principle ran 
through the ancient governments. The first of these govern- 
ments we read of was the Amphictyonic Confederacy. The 
council which managed the affairs of this league possessed 
powers of a similar complexion to those of our present Con- 
gress. The same feeble mode of legislation in the heads and 
the same powers of resistance in the members prevailed. 
When a requisition was made it rarely met a compliance 
and a civil war was the consequence. Those that were at- 
tacked called in foreign aid to protect them; and the am- 
bitious Philip, under the mask of an ally to one, invaded the 
liberties of each and finally subverted the whole. 


In The Federalist, written by Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and John Jay, the principle of coercion 


* Reprinted from New York Tribune of October 14. 
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of States is fully treated. The history of its invariable 
failure in the past, its failure in their own experience 
in the confederation of the United States, and its neces- 
sary and inevitable failure in the future are expounded 
in decisive fashion. 

THE AMERICAN PRINCIPLE 


Alexander Hamilton, in one article, stated and proved 
that “the great and radical vice in the construction of 
the confederation is in the principle of legislation for 
States or governments in their corporate or collective 
capacities as distinguished from the individuals of which 
they exist.” 

In another issue he wrote: 

Whoever considers the opulence and strength of several of 
these States, single at the present juncture, and looks forward 
to what they will become, even at the distance of half a cen- 
tury, will at once dismiss as idle and visionary any scheme 
which aims at regulating their movements by laws to operate 
upon them in their collective capacities, and to be executed 
by coercion applicable to them in the same capacities. 

Even in those confederacies which have been composed 
of members smaller than many of our counties, the principle 
of legislation for sovereign States supported by military 
coercion, has never been found effectual. It has rarely been 
attempted to be employed but against the weaker members; 
and in most instances attempts to coerce the refractory and 
disobedient have been the signals of bloody wars, in which 
one half of the confederacy has displayed its banners against 
the other half. 


In brief, the old reactionary principle is that of the 
coercion by a collection of States of any disobedient 
State, while the progressive American principle is that 
of coercion not of States, but of individuals. The one 
disregards the traditions, laws, and experience of history, 
and that of our own great and successful country in 
particular; the other would take such steps forward as 
will not prevent in the future a federation of the peoples 
of the entire world. 

It is obvious that coercion of States by other States, 
in the light of our own national experience and that of 
the previous attempts of history, proves that such 
coercion results only in failure. Powerful States in such 
unions have used coercion against the weak States, but 
the protection of the weak has not been insured because 
of the indifference of the strong. The recent Polish 
incident is an illustration of this fact. 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE 


The application of economic pressure would also be 
unjust and ineffective. Russia has been under economic 
pressure for several years; yet, being economically inde- 
pendent, her military power, though impaired, is still of 
sufficient strength to threaten the safety of Europe, and 
it required herculean efforts on the part of heroic Poland 
to defend herself. Attempted economic coercion exerted 
against the British Empire would be futile, as it is 
economically independent. Such coercion against the 
United States would only serve to strengthen our con- 
viction in the cause which we were sustaining. Depend- 
ence upon economic pressure against economically inde- 
pendent States is obviously ineffective and would inflict 
punishment upon the innocent States as well as offend- 
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ing States. Economic pressure upon small States, on 
the other hand, would place in the hands of strong 
States a weapon of autocratic coercion which would 
surely work contrary to the principles of justice. 

There remains the principle of securing world peace 
by a government of laws instead of a world government 
by coercion. Arbitration has not sufficed. Charles Seig- 
nobos, the eminent French authority, in The New 
Europe, November 14, 1918, wrote: 


But arbitration, far from being a rough sketch of justice, 
is the negation of justice between nations. It presupposes 
that all differences can be adjusted within the framework 
of a lawsuit, and that the parties at variance stand upon 
the same level morally. It declares in advance that it is 
powerless to redress any violation of the law, since it does 
not even admit that the State can be considered guilty of a 
crime, and hence it places the criminal and the victim upon 
the same level. To discuss with the brigand the 
amount of the ransom which he is to exact is not enlarging 
the domain of justice; it is giving a fresh sanction to 
brigandage. 


A WORLD SUPREME COURT 


The world court, on the other hand, is to operate 
upon basic principles of law and justice. International 
laws of justice, universally accepted, respected, and 
cherished by mankind, will serve as a world code to 
govern the decisions of the judges. 

Upon what means can such a court rely to enforce its 
decisions? What evidence does our own history offer 
that sovereign bodies can be depended upon to settle 
their difficulties amicably in accordance with a court 
which bases its decisions upon justice, but has no coercive 
power over the sovereign bodies to enforce its decisions ? 

Oliver Ellsworth, one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and subsequently Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, expressed himself in the 
convention of Connecticut for the ratification of the 
Constitution as follows: 


Hence we see how necessary for the Union is a coercive 
No man pretends the contrary; we all see and 
feel this necessity. The only question is, Shall it be a 
coercion of law or a coercion of arms? There is no other 
possible alternative. Where will those who oppose a coercion 
of law come out? Where will they end? A necessary con- 
sequence of their principles is a war of the States one 
against the other. I am for coercion by law—that coercion 
which acts only upon individuals. This Constitution does 
not attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, States, in their politi- 
sal capacity. No coercion is applicable to such bodies but 
that of an armed force. If we should attempt to execute 
the laws of the Union by sending an armed force against a 
delinquent State, it would involve the good and bad, the 
innocent and guilty in the same calamity. 

But this legal coercion singles out the guilty individual, 
and punishes him for breaking the laws of the Union. All 
men will see the reasonableness of this; they will acquiesce, 
and say, Let the guilty suffer. 


principle. 


The Constitution explicitly recognized the sovereignty 
of our States. It provided for a Supreme Court which 
could interpret the national laws and render decisions 
against individuals and enforce them by means of stat- 
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utes which provided for the punishment of individuals. 
But it has no power over the States as sovereign bodies. 
In 1861 individuals resisted the National Government ; 
strictly, no State as such did so. 

Yet thirty-one States have been heard as plaintiffs or 
defendants before this court. Eighty-odd decisions in- 
volving States have been made and every decision has 
been complied with, although the Supreme Court and 
the States explicitly recognized that the court had no 
power whatever to enforce its decisions. 

The obedience to these decisions resulted from the 
recognition of its impartial justice, the respect for-the 
fairness of its justices, its codified procedure, and its 
adherence to a recognized code of laws. A Supreme 
Court of the world, as proposed by Mr. Harding, operat- 
ing in accordance with a recognized code of international 
laws and in adherence to a suitable system of procedure, 
having, because of its character and organization, the 
respect of the peoples of the world, can discharge just 
as effectively as our Supreme Court the duty of settling 
differences between sovereign bodies without impairing 
their sovereignty. 


THE LONG ARM OF JUSTICE 


As soon as the people of the world have attained a 
sufficiently high standard of international consciousness 
and the court has functioned with impartial justice and 
success, they may be willing to permit the court powers 
of coercion over individuals who attempt to bring about 
international disturbance in violation of recognized in- 
ternational laws. As our Supreme Court has powers of 
enforcing punishment on individuals who violate the 
supreme laws of the land, so a Supreme Court of the 
world may not only render decisions based upon justice, 
but may ultimately be endowed with “teeth” and enabled 
to put the fear of God into the hearts of individual 
violators of international law who attempt to lead na- 
tions to aggression; for they would know in advance 
that they could not escape the grasp of the long arm of 
justice. 


“Experience is the oracle of truth; and where its responses 
are unequivocal they ought to be conclusive and sacre¢ a 
(The Federalist, Article XX.) 





PLANS FOR THE AMERICAN ARMY 


On September 8 the War Department, through the Asso- 
ciated Press, sent forth to the country the following official 
announcement of its plans. It is a condensed statement; 
hence any attempt to shorten it would be to mutilate it. 
To persons who are interested in plans for disarmament of 
the nations, or who dislike the idea of a standing army 
that it is admitted from the start is to “control local do- 
mestic disorder” and “operate as infantry in the limited 
sense required for guarding industrial centers,” ete., this 
pronunciamento will be illuminating. 

To quote the Associated Press dispatch : 


The War Department, it was announced yesterday, is 
completing the organization for a vast emergency army 
which can be mobilized and equipped for offense or defense 
within 24 hours. Under this plan the first line will consist 
of the Regular Army of 300,000 troops; the national guard, 
with 435,000 officers and men, will form the second line. A 
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vast reserve force, for which 70,000 oflicers have already 
been appointed and 12,000 more are under consideration, 
will form the final and by far the most numerous section. 

While the number of troops in the reserve force is not 
definitely fixed, the skeleton organization will be such that 
it can be expanded to any size the emergency may require. 
The only limit will be the number of men of draft age in 
the United States. 


Divided into Districts 


Kor the organization and administration of the great 
army, the country has been divided into nine military dis 
tricts, to be known as corps areas, and which will displace 
the six departments established in 1916. These areas are 
organized not only with respect to the military population 
composed within their boundaries, but also with reference 
to supplementing the military defense of the coast lines. 

Each corps area will contain troops from the Regular 
Army, the national guard, and the organized reserves, all 
organized in time of peace into brigades, divisions, and army 
corps, With the necessary auxiliary and special troops. 

Each corps area commander will be charged with all the 
nilitary activities in his area, and, with certain exceptions, 
will be in command of all the regular and organized reserve 
personnel stationed therein. He must not, however, be con- 
founded with the commanders of tactical corps that may be 
organized in this area. He will deal direct with local au- 
thorities, and one of his most important duties is that which 
relates to the organization of the national guard and organ- 
ized reserves. 


Development of National Guard 


In the development of the national guard careful consid- 
eration will be given not only to its function in war and 
training of citizens for use in war, but also with relation to 
its use as State forces during the special situations it will 
be called upon to meet in peace time. Upon the national 
guard will fall the control of local domestic disorder. It 
will operate as infantry in the limited sense required for 
guarding industrial centers, railroads, docks, bridges, etc., 
in disturbances caused by violence, fire, flood, or epidemic. 

As planned, the new national guard will not only be 
trained as coast artillery, anti-aircraft units, regiments of 
heavy guns and howitzers, ammunition and supply trains, 
ete., but all combat commands will be armed with rifles, 
pistols, or machine-guns, so that any local unit will be able 
to operate as infantry at will. 


Strength of Guard 


The strength of the national guard, 435,000, is practically 
the same number of national guard oflicers and men who 
were serving in the United States Army on June 30, 1918. 

The strength of the national guard to be allocated to each 
corps area now is being considered by a joint committee of 
Regular Army, national guard, and organized reserve officers 
at the War Department. Committees of regular, national 
guard, and reserve officers, of which the two latter will be 
a majority, will determine the location of national guard 
units. 

Of the 70,000 reserve officers appointed since 1918, none 
have been given definite assignment. All will be under the 
orders of the commander of the corps area embracing their 
residence and will be assigned by him to a unit of the or- 
ganized reserves in that district. 

As organized, the reserves will be distinctly a war force 
and will not be called to the colors until such an emergency 
and will attract a class of citizens who do not feel inclined 
or are unable to undertake the obligations assumed by mem- 
bers of the national guard. Moreover, as it will be main- 
tained as a skeletonized force, it will not compete with the 
national guard. 

The policy of the general staff contemplates a well-bal- 
anced force, oflicered by regular, national guard, and organ- 
ized reserve officers and capable of expansion to any re 
quired size. The expansion to the limit of strength will take 
place through voluntary enlistment or draft, as emergency 
may demand. 
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THE UNITED STATES, POLAND AND 
RUSSIA 


Secretary Colby’s Note to ltaly—Polish Minister's Appeal. 


The American Government’s position on the Russian- 
Polish situation is outlined in the following note to the 
Italian Government, addressed to Baron Camillo Romano 
Avezzana, Italian Ambassador to the United States: 

Aveust 10, 1920. 

EXcELLENCY: The agreeable intimation, which you have 
conveyed to the State Department, that the Italian Govern- 
ment would welcome a statement of the views of this gov- 
ernment on the situation presented by the Russian advance 
into Poland, deserves a prompt response, and I will attempt 
without delay a definition of this government’s position, not 
only as to the situation arising from Russian military pres- 
sure upon Poland, but also as to certain cognate and insep- 
arable phases of the Russian question, viewed more broadly. 

This government believes in a united, free, and autono- 
mous Polish State, and the people of the United States are 
earnestly solicitous for the maintenance of Poland’s political 
independence and territorial integrity. From this attitude 
we will not depart, and the policy of this government will 
be directed to the employment of all available means to 
render it effectual. The government therefore takes no ex- 
ception to the effort apparently being made in some quarters 
to arrange an armistice between Poland and Russia, but it 
would not, at least for the present, participate in any plan 
for the expansion of the armistice negotiations into a gen- 
eral European conference, which would in all probability 
involve two results, from both of which this country strongly 
recoils, viz: the recognition of the Bolshevik régime and a 
settlement of Russian problems almost inevitably upon the 
basis of a dismemberment of Russia. 


Friendly Solicitude for Russia 


From the beginning of the Russian revolution, in March, 
1917, to the present moment, the Government and the people 
of the United States have followed its development with 
friendly solicitude and with profound sympathy for the 
efforts of the Russian people to reconstruct their national 
life upon the broad basis of popular self-government. The 
Government of the United States, reflecting the spirit of its 
people, has at all times desired to help the Russian people. 
In that spirit all its relations with Russia and with other 
nations in matters affecting the latter’s interests have been 
conceived and governed. 

The Government of the United States was the first gov- 
ernment to acknowledge the validity of the revolution and 
to give recognition to the Provisional Government of Russia. 
Almost immediately thereafter it became necessary for the 
United States to enter the war against Germany and in that 
undertaking to become closely associated with the Allied 
nations, including, of course, Russia. 

The war weariness of the masses of the Russian people 
was fully known to this government and sympathetically 
comprehended. Prudence, self-interest, and loyalty to our 
associates made it desirable that we should give moral and 
material support to the Provisional Government, which was 
struggling to accomplish a twofold task—to carry on the 
war with vigor and at the same time to reorganize the life 
of the nation and establish a stable government based on 
popular sovereignty. 


Sincere Friendship Felt 


Quite independent of these motives, however, was the sin- 
eere friendship of the Government and the people of the 
United States for the great Russian nation. The friendship 
manifested by Russia toward this nation in a time of trial 
and distress has left with us an imperishable sense of grati- 
tude. It was as a grateful friend that we sent to Russia an 
expert commission to aid in bringing about such a reorgani- 
zation of the railroad transportation system of the country 
as would reinvigorate the whole of its economic life and so 
add to the well-being of the Russian people. 
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While deeply regretting the withdrawal of Russia from 
the war at a critical time and the disastrous surrender at 
Brest-Litovsk, the United States has fully understood that 
the people of Russia were in nowise responsible. 

The United States maintains unimpaired its faith in the 
Russian people, in their high character and their future. 
That they will overcome the existing anarchy, suffering, and 
destitution, we do not entertain the slightest doubt. The 
distressing character of Russia’s transition has many his- 
torical parallels, and the United States is confident that 
restored, free, and united Russia will again take a leading 
place in the world, joining with the other free nations in 
upholding peace and orderly justice. 


Vital Decisions to be Held Up 


Until that time shall arrive the United States feels that 
friendship and honor require that Russia’s interests must 
be generously protected, and that, as far as possible, all de- 
cisions of vital importance to it, and especially those con- 
cerning its sovereignty over the territory of the former 
Russian Empire, be held in abeyance. 

By this feeling of friendship and honorable obligation to 
the great nation whose bravery and heroic self-sacrifice con- 
tributed so much to the successful termination of the war, 
the Government of the United States was guided in its reply 
to the Lithuanian National Council, on October 15, 1919, and 
in its persistent refusal to recognize the Baltic States as 
separate nations independent of Russia. The same spirit 
was manifested in the note of this government of March 24, 
1920, in which it was stated, with reference to certain pro- 
posed settlements in the Near East, that “no final decision 
should or can be made without the consent of Russia.” 

In line with these important declarations of policy, the 
United States withheld its approval from the decision of the 
Supreme Council at Paris, recognizing the independence of 
the so-called Republics of Georgia and Azerbaijan, and so 
instructed its representative in southern Russia, Rear Ad- 
miral Newton A. McCully. Finally, while gladly giving rec- 
ognition to the independence of Armenia, the Government of 
the United States has taken the position that the final de- 
termination of its boundaries must not be made without 
Russia’s co-operation and agreement. Not only is Russia 
concerned because a considerable part of the territory of the 
new State of Armenia, when it shall be defined, formerly 
belonged to the Russian Empire; equally important is the 
fact that Armenia must have the good will and the protective 
friendship of Russia if it is to remain independent and free. 


Good Will Proved 


These illustrations show with what consistency the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been guided in its foreign 
policy by a loyal friendship for Russia. We are unwilling 
that while it is helpless in the grip of a non-representative 
government, whose only sanction is brutal force, Russia shall 
be weakened still further by a policy of dismemberment, 
conceived in other than Russian interests. 

With the desire of the Allied Powers to bring about a 
peaceful solution of the existing difficulties in Europe this 
government is, of course, in hearty accord and will support 
any justifiable steps to that end. It is unable to perceive, 
however, that a recognition of the Soviet régime would pro- 
mote, much less accomplish, this object, and it is therefore 
averse to any dealings with the Soviet régime beyond the 
most narrow boundaries to which a discussion of an armis- 
tice can be confined. 

That the present rulers of Russia do not rule by the will 
or the consent of any considerable proportion of the Russian 
people is an incontestable fact. Although nearly two and a 
half years have passed since they seized the machinery of 
government, promising to protect the Constituent Assembly 
against alleged conspiracies against it, they have not yet 
permitted anything in the nature of a popular election. At 
the moment when the work of creating a popular repre- 
sentative government based upon universal suffrage was 
nearing completion, the Bolsheviki, although in number an 
inconsiderable minority of the people, by force and cunning 
seized the powers and machinery of government and have 
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continued to use them with savage oppression to maintain 
themselves in power. 


No Internal Interference Desired 


Without any desire to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Kussian peopie, or to suggest what kind of government 
they should have, the Government of the United States does 
express the hope that they will soon find a way to set up a 
government representing their free will and purpose. When 
that tame comes the United States will consider the meas- 
ures of practical assistance which can be taken to promote 
the restoration of Russia, provided Russia has not taken 
itselt wholly out of the pale of the friendly interest of other 
nations by the pillage and oppression of the Poles. 

it is not possible tor the Government of the United States 
to recoguize the present rulers of Russia as a government 
with wnich the relations common to friendly governments 
can be maintained. ‘This conviction has nothing to do with 
any particular political or social structure which the Rus- 
slun peopie themselves may see fit to embrace. It rests upon 
a wholly different set of facts. These facts, which none dis- 
putes, have convinced the Government of the United States, 
agaist its will, that the existing régime in Russia is based 
upun the negation of every principle of honor and good faith 
and every usage and convention underlying the whole struc- 
ture of international law—the negation, in short, of every 
principle upon which it is possible to base harmonious and 
trustiul reiations, whether of nations or of individuals. 

The responsible leaders of the régime have frequently and 
openly bousted that they are willing to sign agreements and 
undertakings with foreign powers, while not having the 
slightest mtention of observing such undertakings or carry- 
ing out such agreements. This attitude of disregard of-obli- 
gatuous voiuntarily entered into they base upon the theory 
that no compact or agreement made with a non-Bolshevist 
government can have any moral force for them. 

They have not only avowed this as a doctrine, but have 
exemplified it in practice. indeed, upon numerous occasions 
the responsibie spokesmen of this power, and its ofllicial 
agencies, have deciared that it is their understanding that 
tue very existence of Bolshevism in Kussia, the maintenance 
of their own rule, depends, and must continue to depend, 
upon the occurrence of revolutions in all other great civilized 
hations, including the United States, which will overthrow 
and destroy their governments and set up Bolshevist rule in 
their stead. They have made it quite plain that they intend 
to use every means, including, of course, diplomatic agencies, 
to promote such revolutionary movements in other countries. 

it is true that they have in various ways expressed their 
willingness to give “assurances” and “guarantees” that they 
will not abuse the privileges and immunities of diplomatic 
agencies by using them for this purpose. In view of their 
own declarations, already referred to, such assurance and 
guarantees cannot be very seriously regarded. Moreover, it 
is within the knowledge of the Government of the United 
States that the Bolshevist Government is itself subject to 
the control of a political faction, with extensive interna- 
tional ramifications through the Third Internationale, and 
that this body, which is heavily subsidized by the Bolshevist 
Government from the public revenues of Russia, has for its 
openly avowed aim the promotion of Bolshevik revolutions 
throughout the world. 

The leaders of the Bolshevik have boasted that their prom- 
ises of non-interference with other nations would in nowise 
bind the agents of this body. There is no room for reason- 
able doubt that such agents would receive the support and 
protection of any diplomatic agencies the Bolsheviki might 
have in other countries. Inevitably, therefore, the diplo- 
matic service of the Bolshevist Government would become 
a channel for intrigues and the propaganda of revolt against 
the institutions and laws of countries with which it was at 
peace, which would be an abuse of friendship to which en- 
lightened governments cannot subject themselves. 


No Common Ground is Seen 


In the view of this government, there cannot be any com- 
mon ground upon which it can stand with a power whose 
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conceptions of international relations are so entirely alien 
to its own, so utterly repugnant of its moral sense. There 
can be no mutual confidence or trust, no respect even, if 
pledges are to be given and agreements made with a cynical 
repudiation of their obligations already in the mind of one 
of the parties. We cannot recognize, hold official relations 
with, or give friendly reception to the agents of a govern- 
ment which is determined and bound to conspire against our 
institutions, whose diplomats will be the agitators of dan- 
gerous revolt, whose spokesmen say that they sign agree- 
ments with no intention of keeping them. 

To summarize the position of this government, I would 
say, therefore, in response to Your Excellency’s inquiry, 
that it would regard with satisfaction a declaration by the 
Allies and associated powers that the territorial integrity 
and true boundaries of Russia shall be respected. These 
boundaries should properly include the whole of the former 
Russian Empire, with the exception of Finland proper, ethnic 
Poland, and such territory as may by agreement form a part 
of the Armenian State. 

The aspirations of these nations for independence are 
legitimate. Each was forcibly annexed and their liberation 
from oppressive alien rule involves no aggressions against 
Russia’s territorial rights, and has received the sanction of 
the public opinion of all free peoples. Such a declaration 
presupposes the withdrawal of all foreign troops from the 
territory embraced by these boundaries, and in the opinion 
of this government should be accompanied by the announce- 
ment that no transgression by Poland, Finland, or any other 
power of the line so drawn and proclaimed will be permitted. 

Thus only can the Bolshevist régime be deprived of its 
false but effective appeal to Russian Nationalism and com- 
pelled to meet the inevitable challenge! of reason and self- 
respect which the Russian people, secure from invasion and 
territorial violation, are sure to address to a social phil- 
osophy that degrades them and a tyranny that oppresses 
them. 

The policy herein outlined will command the support of 
this government. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest 
consideration. 


(Signed) BAINBRIDGE COLBY. 


His Excellency Baron Camillo Romano Avezzana, Ambas- 
sador of Italy. 


POLISH MINISTER'S APPEAL 
With a promptness that did credit to his ardor, but that 
from the diplomatic standpoint was open to criticism, Prince 
Lubormirski, Minister from Poland to the United States, on 
the 12th issued the following appeal to the people of the 
United States: 


In the note of the American Government to the Italian 
Ambassador, the United States points out its views as to the 
necessity of maintaining an independent Poland, while firmly 
stating its attitude toward the Russian people and Bolshe- 
vism. The American Government, true to its traditions, 
which for 100 years have been those of Poland, has sounded 
in this critical hour a firm, true declaration for Poland’s 
freedom and independence. In this the United States Govy- 
ernment maintains the position toward Poland taken by 
President Wilson at the peace conference. . 

The statement that the United States will employ all avail- 
able means in the maintenance of a free Poland will, I am 
convinced, inspire Poland with a new spirit of hope as soon 
as it is known. But immediately the question presents itself 
as to what is meant by the phrase “all available means,” 
which the American Government states it is willing to ren- 
der in defense of Poland’s independence and territorial in- 
tegrity. 

All who know what is taking place in Poland at the pres- 
ent moment, the organization of thousands of volunteers, 
their need for clothing, rifles, and ammunition, the influx of 
a million refugees who have fled westward before the ad- 
vancing tide of the Red army, increasing the spread of the 
dreaded typhus—all who realize this readily will understand 
— Poland needs, and needs immediately, before it is too 
ate. 
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Such aid is rendered more imperative by the announce- 
ment of the Soviet terms of the armistice. Not only do they 
require the demobilization of Poland’s armies, but behind 
their terms they seek to clear for the Red army the passage 
to Germany and even farther. This is, therefore, no time 
to enter into the theoretical discussion of what aid might 
be granted by the phrase “all available means.” 

The continued accusation directed against Poland, that 
she is imperialistic, means to me that in the minds of many 
there is a complete misunderstanding of the psychology and 
tactics of Bolshevism. Bolshevism is only possible by the 
continued advance of the Red army and through the provo- 
cation of communist revolution in other countries. Voland 
and her government have long understood this, and in order 
to prevent annihilation by the advancing wave and seeking 
to protect others, was forced to undertake, for defensive 
purposes, an offensive action. 

Our war is not and never was a war with the Russian 
people, for whom Poland has a sincere and true sympathy. 
This was realized by some of the most eminent Russians, 
the great writer Merezkowski, politicians of high esteem, 
such as Rodiszew; Sawiekow, a leader of the social revolu- 
tion; Gippias Philosophow, and many others who appealed 
to the Polish nation for assistance to Russia. This co-oper- 
ation of some of the most brilliant representatives of Russia 
with the Polish Government and the Polish army proves con- 
clusively that the real Russia is on our side, and that the 
policy of the United States toward Russia, as stated in this 
note, is essentially that of Poland. 


POLAND’S FORMAL REPLY 


On August 28, after consideration of military conditions 
in Poland and Russia, Poland replied to the United States. 
The note is appended: 

“LEGATION OF POLAND, 
“WASHINGTON, August 28, 1920. 
“BAINBRIDGE CoLsy, Secretary of State. 

“Sir: I have been requested by the Government of the 
Republic of Poland to convey to you, Mr. Secretary, its 
thanks for the essential principles on the Polish situation 
expressed in your note of August 10 to the Italian Ambas- 
sador. 

“The declaration that the United States Government and 
the American Nation are, by way of the employment of all 
available means, solicitous for the maintenance of political 
independence and territorial integrity of a united, free, and 
autonomous Polish State, is very gratifying to the Polish 
nation, and has been highly appreciated by the Polish Gov- 
ernment as a guarantee that the rights of the Polish nation 
shall never be curtailed. Poland sees in it the manifesta- 
tion of the deep sympathy which unites both nations, and 
which has so many times been demonstrated in their his- 
torical development. 

“IT am authorized to express to the United States Govern- 
ment deep gratitude for its open condemnation of the politi- 
cal system and methods of the Bolshevist Government. 

“The note of August 10 reached Warsaw at a time when 
Poland was flooded by overwhelming Bolshevist forces, and 
when, owing to the lack of material means, only a great 
moral strength could win the Battle of Warsaw. At this 
decisive moment the weighty words expressed in the note 
proved a valuable moral support. 


War Declared Defensive 


“By the supreme effort of our national army not only was 
Warsaw saved, but this victory will, with the help of Provi- 
dence, contribute in a considerable degree to the weakening 
of the Bolshevist power, which, having brutally seized the 
governmental machinery of Russia, is straining its efforts to 
force upon the world its oligarchic principles, which are con- 
trary to the general conception of justice and democracy. 

“I have great pleasure in assuring you, in the name of the 
Polish Government, that we share the feelings of sympathy 
for the Russian people as manifested by the American Goy- 
ernment. 

“This war, which was forced upon us by the attack made 
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on Polish cities, is a defensive war, and is waged against 
Bolshevism und not against the Russian people. 

“The most prominent leaders of the Russian nation, head- 
ing the true Russian democratic movement, see in the suc- 
cess of the Polish war endeavors the national Russian in- 
terest. They acknowledge them as a very important factor 
in the emancipation of the Russian nation from Bolshevist 
oppression, which for two and a half years has been destroy- 
ing the moral and material strength of Russia. 

“And, indeed, in this struggle with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, whose armies are still devastating Polish territories, 
the Polish Government has always been guided only by its 
duty to defend the independence and territorial integrity of 
Poland and guard Europe against the Bolshevist wave. 

“Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my highest con- 
sideration. 

“CASIMIR LUBOMIRSKI.” 


POLAND’S APPEAL TO THE WORLD 


To justify her action, Poland issued the following appeal 
to all the nations: 


“In the critical hour of its decisive struggle, Poland turns 
to the natiens of the world to tell them that her fall will be 
due not only to overbearing might, but also to the indiffer- 
ence of a world which calls itself democratic and freedom- 
loving, a world of principles of liberty for individuals and 
nations. Can the conscience of the world be still regarding 
the crimes to be committed on the Vistula by the former 
generals of Nicholas? 

“At this most tragic hour and in view of our endless 
misery, in view of the crime to be committed on the Vistula, 
we are making your conscience, the conscience of the nations 
of the world, responsible. 

“Your indifference can once, as in 1772, 1795, 1831, 1863, 
allow these troops of the East to destroy the beginnings of 
freedom which, founded in the ruins of the czardom of 
Nicholas and William, may now disappear beneath Bolshe- 
vist imperialism. May your conscience stir you into action. 
If Polish freedom dies, tomorrow yours will be threatened. 

“On the 8th of September, 1831, the Russian army cap- 
tured Warsaw—a second Waterloo. Think how the fall of 
Poland may become the commencement of a new World War, 
with a hecatomb a hundredfold greater, which the free de- 
mocracies of the West will have to place on the altar of 
their own national defense. 

“Bolshevist victory on the Vistula threatens all western 
Europe—a new World War hangs over the world like a 
storm cloud. 

“Wake up, nations of the world! Humanity, Right, and 
Truth call you. You hesitate? Are you afraid of war? It 
will come to you as it came to us. It is on your threshold; 
it will be too late to save yourselves. Not only our future, 
but your future is at stake today on the Vistula.” 


RUSSIA’S SOVIET PROPAGANDA AND 
POLICY 


Appended are some typical documents indicating the policy 
of the Russian Soviet Government toward other nations and 
the terms it lays down to Socialists without Russia, who 
may be considering working with the proletarian autocracy. 


APPEAL TO THE WORKERS OF ASIA 


This was sent to the conference at Baku, held early in 
September, under the auspices of the “Third Internationale,” 
which is the informal agency used by Lenin to define his 
position when he does not care te go to similar extremes in 
his dealings with the governments with which he is nego- 
tiating. 


“What does the Communist International represent? The 
Communist International is the organization of millions of 
revolutionary workers in Russia, Poland, Germany, France, 
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England, and America, who, awakened by the thunders of 
the war and driven by hunger, have risen in order no longer 
to work for the rich, but to work for themselves; in order 
no longer to lift their arms against their own fellow-citizens, 
against the suffering and hungering brother peoples, but to 
use them in their own defense against the exploiters. 

“These workers have recognized the fact that they can 
only triumph through unity, through the binding together 
of their forces, and they organized last year the organiza- 
tion that they needed, the Communist International, which, 
despite all the persecutions by the capitalist governments, 
in the year and a half of its existence has become the very 
soul of the struggle for liberation carried on by the workers 
and revolutionary peasants in the whole world. 


Why Call Was Issued 


“Why does the Communist International call a congress 
of the Persian, Armenian, and Turkish peasants and work- 
ers? What has it to offer to them? What does it demand 
of them? The fighting workers and peasants of Europe and 
America turn to you because you, like them, are suffering 
under the yoke of world capitalism; because you, like them, 
are obliged to fight against the international exploiters, and 
because the union of the Persian, Armenian, and Turkish 
peasants and workers with the great army of the European 
and American proletaria will make this army stronger and 
will speed the death of capitalism, thus bringing about the 
liberation of the workers and peasants of the whole world. 

“Peasants and workers of Persia, the Teheran Government 
of the Kadars and its retinue of provincial khans have plun- 
dered and exploited you through many centuries. The land, 
which, according to the laws of the Sheriat, was your com- 
mon property, has been taken possession of more and more 
by the lackeys of the Teheran Government; they trade it 
away at their pleasure; they lay what taxes please them 
upon you, and when, through their mismanagement, they 
got the country into such a condition that they were unable 
to squeeze enough juice out of it themselves, they sold Per- 
sia last year to English capitalists for £2,000,000, so that the 
latter will organize an army in Persia that will oppress you 
still more than formerly, and so the latter can collect taxes 
for the khans and the Teheran Government. They have 
sold the naphtha sources in south Persia and thus helped 
plunder the country. 

“Peasants of Mesopotamia, the English have declared your 
country to be independent, but 80,000 English soldiers are 
stationed in your country, are robbing and plundering, are 
killing you, and are violating your women. 

“Peasants of Anatolia, the English, French, and Italian 
governments hold Constantinople under the mouths of their 
eannon. They have made the Sultan their prisoner; they 
are obliging him to consent to the dismemberment of what 
is purely Turkish territory; they are forcing him to turn the 
country’s finances over to foreign capitalists in order to 
make it possible for them better to exploit the Turkish peo- 
ple, already reduced to a state of beggary by the six-year 
war. They have occupied the coal mines of Hercules; they 
are holding your ports; they are sending their troops into 
your country and are trampling down your fields. 


Appeal to the Armenians 


“Peasants and workers of Armenia, decades ago you be- 
came the victims of the intrigues of foreign capital, which 
launched heavy verbal attacks against the massacres of the 
Armenians by the Kurds and incited you to fight against 
the Sultan in order to obtain through your blood new con- 
cessions and fresh profits daily from the bloody Sultan. 
During the war they not only promised you independence, 
but they incited your merchants, your teachers, and your 
priests to demand the land of the Turkish peasants in order 
to keep up an eternal conflict between the Armenian and 
Turkish peoples, so that they could eternally derive profits 
out of this conflict; for as long as strife prevails between 
you and the Turks, just so long will the English, French, 
and American capitalists be able to hold Turkey in check 
through the menace of an Armenian uprising and to use the 
Armenians as cannon fodder through the menace of a po- 
grom by Kurds. 
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“Peasants of Syria and Arabia, independence was prom 
ised to you by the English and by the French, and now they 
hold your country occupied by their armies, now the Eng 
lish and the French dictate your laws, and you, who have 
freed yourselves from the Turkish Sultan, from the Con- 
stantinople Government, are now slaves of the Paris and 
London governments, which merely differ from the Sultan's 
Government in being stronger and better able to exploit you. 

“You all understand this yourselves. The Persian peas- 
ants and workers have risen against their traitorous Teheran 
Government. The peasants in Mesopotamia are in revolt 
against the English troops, and the English newspapers are 
reporting losses suffered in fighting against the masses of 
the people near Bagdad. You peasants in Anatolia have 
rushed to the banner of Kemal Pasha in order to fight 
against the foreign invasion, but at the same time we hear 
that you are trying to organize your own party of people, 
a genuine peasants’ party that will be willing to fight even 
if the Pashas are to make their peace with the Entente ex- 
ploiters. Syria has no peace, and you, Armenian peasants, 
whom the Entente, despite its promises, allows to die from 
hunger in order to keep you under better control, you are 
understanding more and more that it is silly to hope for 
salvation by the Entente capitalists. Even your bourgeois 
government of the Dashnakists, the lackeys of the Entente, 
is compelled to turn to the Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment of Russia with an appeal for peace and help. 


To Defy Foreign Capitalists 


“Peasants and workers of the Near East, if you organize 
yourselves; if you form your own Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government; if you arm yourselves; if you unite with the 
Red Russian Workers’ and Peasants’ Army, then you will 
be able to defy the English, French, and American capital- 
ists; then you will settle accounts with your own exploiters; 
then you will find it possible, in a free alliance with the 
workers’ republics of the world, to look after your own in- 
terests; then you will know how to exploit the resources of 
your country in your own interest and in the interest of the 
working people of the whole world, that will honestly ex- 
— the products of their labor and mutually help each 
other. 

“We want to talk over all these questions with you at the 
congress in Baku. Spare no effort to appear in Baku on 
September 1 in as large numbers as possible. You march 
year in and year out through the deserts to the holy places 
where you show your respect for your past and for your 
God. Now march through deserts, over mountains, and 
across rivers in order to come together to discuss how you 
can escape from the bonds of slavery, how you can unite as 
brothers, so as to live as men, free and equal. 

On September 1 thousands of Persian, Turkish, and Arme- 
nian peasants and workers must meet in peaceful reunion 
in Baku for the great liberation council of the peoples of 
the Near East. 

“For the Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national : 

“G. Zinovief, Chairman; Karl Radek, Secretary. 

“For the Central Executive Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party: 

“K. Bukharin, W. Worovsky, A. Salabanova, G. 
Klinger. 
“For the All Russian Central Committee of the Trade 
Union Associations : 
“A. Losovsky. 
“For the English Socialist Party : 
“W. MacLean, Tom Quelch. 
“For the Factory and Shop Councils of England: 
“Jacques Tanner, G. M. Murphy. 

“For the French Delegation to the Congress of the Com- 
munist International : 

“Jacques Sadoul, A. Rosmer, K. Deliniéres. 

“For the Italian Delegation to the Congress of the Com- 
munist International : 

“D. Seratti, W. Vacirca, N. Bombacci, A. Graziadei. 

“For the Communist Party of Poland: 

“J. Marchlevski (Karski).” 
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LENIN’S MESSAGE TO THE FRENCH SOCIALISTS 


The following statement appeared early in September in 
L’Humanitie, the French Socialist journal, as an officially 
guaranteed account of the demands recently made by Lenin. 
He said: 


“You talk and talk about joining the Third Internationale. 
Do you know what that means? It means Red revolution, 
with blood and fire. It means martyrdom and persecution. 
It means the formation by you of a Communist Party on 
Russian lines, which shall owe full allegiance to Moscow 
and accept my decrees as infallible. It means obedience and 
sacrifice. It means that the day of half measures is past, 
and that waverers must be expelled. He that is not with 
us is against us. Thus, and thus only, can our goal of world 
revolution be achieved. 

“(1) The Socialist Party must radically change the char- 
acter of its daily propaganda in the press. 

“(2) As regards colonies, the party must pitilessly expose 
the activities of the bourgeois imperialists and aid, not only 
in word but in deed, all movements toward liberation, tak- 
ing as the watchword that the imperialists must give up 
colonies, that fraternal sentiments must be developed in 
French working masses toward the working population of 
the colonies, that systematic propaganda must be carried on 
in the French army against oppression of colonies. 

“(3) Expose the falsity and hypocrisy of social patriot- 
ism. Prove systematically to the workers that without a 
revolutionary upset of capitalism, no arbitration, no project 
of disarmament, will save humanity from new imperialist 
ars. 

“(4) The French Socialist Party must begin the organiza- 
tion of Communist elements in the heart of the Workers’ 
General Federation in order to combat social traitors at the 
head of this Federation. 

“(5) The Socialist Party must obtain, not in word, but 
in deed, the complete subordination of the Parliamentary 
group. 

“(6) The present majority section of the party must break 
radically with reformism and free its ranks from elements 
that do not wish to follow the new revolutionary path. 

“(7) The party must change its name and present itself 
before the whole world as the Communist Party of France. 

“(8) At a time when the Bourgeoisie decrees a state of 
siege against workers and the chiefs, French comrades must 
recognize the necessity of combining legal action with illegal 
action. 

“(9) The French Socialist Party, as well as all parties 
who wish to adhere to the Third Internationale, must con- 
sider as strictly obligatory all decisions of the Communist 
Internationale. The Communist Internationale takes into 
account the various conditions under which the workers of 
the various countries are compelled to struggle.” 


This appeal has not met with a favorable response. 
French socialism is proving itself conservative in temper 
and far from willing to enter upon imitation of the Russian 
experiment. It is this fact that has strengthened the hands 
of Premier Millerand in his negotiations with the powers 
and that has enabled him to take an unusually stiff nation- 
alistie policy. The moderation of the French Socialists at 
this juncture is proving to be a great advantage to the Re- 
public, just as the control of labor in the United States by 
the Federation of Labor tends to stabilize the country and 
enable its statesmen to proceed on an increasingly nation- 
alistic course. 


At this writing the Bolshevik organization seems to be 
crumbling before the forces of Poland. The whole of Lith- 
uania is about to be freed from Soviet domination. The 
Bolsheviki have lost heavily in the Ukraine. Our best ad- 
visers assure us that the Russian people will assume control 
of their affairs no later than the coming spring. 
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IT IS REPORTED 


That Arequipa, the second city of Peru, is nearly free 
from illiteracy. 

That automobiles in the United States kill one person 
every thirty-five minutes. 





That Canada has at least 300,000,000 acres available for 
agricultural development. 





That in 1921 France contemplates the construction of six 
submarines of 1,100 tons each. 





That a daily air mail service has been inaugurated be- 
tween London and Amsterdam. 

That the United States is exporting rice to Japan at the 
rate of 100,000 pounds a month. 





That New Zealand is becoming an important market for 
American manufactured articles. 





That the wheat crop in Western Australia for this year 
will yield about 18,000,000 bushels. 





That a law has been promulgated in France prohibiting 
the export of works of art from that country. 





That an aérial mail service is to be established by the 
Mexican Government between Mexico City and Tampico. 





That infant mortality has reached an amazing figure in 
France since the war, the rate in Paris being 50 per cent. 





That Kintaro Sitoa, student, twenty-six years of age, liv- 
ing in Tokyo, has invented a paper that does not tear when 
wet. 

That in Jugo-Slavia there are 200,000 Nazarenes, who 
refuse absolutely to participate in war or fighting of any 
kind. 

That more than 75 per cent of the narcotic drug addicts 
in the United States are boys and girls under sixteen years 
of age. ° 





That Quebec has six hydroplanes, equipped for patrolling 
purposes, which carry fire-fighters over the provincial 
forests. 

That typhus and cholera are raging disastrously through- 
out the Crimea and other sections dominated by General 
Wrangel. 





That the French Minister of Labor has published statis- 
tics showing that deaths in France in 1919 exceeded the 
births by 200,000. 

That the German War Organization states that during 
the World War 1,718,608 German soldiers and 24,726 sailors 
were killed, with 5,009 missing. 








That trade between Argentina and Germany is being re- 
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sumed on an increasing scale, the scarcity of ships being 
considered the chief limiting factor. 


That the Executive Committee of the American Red Cross 
has decided to discontinue the Red Cross Magazine because 
of the increased cost of publication. 





That the railway authorities in Japan have decided to 
substitute electricity for steam on all lines, reducing the 
number of locomotives by 40 per cent. 


That the American Chamber of Commerce at Manila has 
passed a resolution asking Congress to give the Philippine 
Islands a territorial form of government. 


That of the 200 returned soldiers who have been training 
for the teaching profession in Ontario nearly all were suc- 
cessful in passing the courses prescribed for certificates. 





That by far the largest single channel through which 
sugar was consumed in the United States last year was that 
of candy, approximately 350,000,000 pounds being given as 
n conservative estimate. 


That there has been official confirmation of the intention 
of the Mexican Government to install immediately thirty 
new wireless stations, at an approximate cost of 500,000 
pesos (value of peso is $0.498). 


That the American Red Cross has made an appropriation 
of $4,000 to make available four additional scholarships for 
nurses taking the special course in public health nursing 
given by Kings College, London. 

That Mexico is one of the largest Latin-American cus- 
tomers for automobiles, the 1920 exports of motor vehicles 
from the United States to Mexico having been exceeded 
only by those to Cuba, Argentina, and Brazil. 


That the Minister of Persia at Washington, in a commu- 
nication of July, 1920, stated that the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce of that country has opened a bureau of 
information for the development of foreign trade. 





That a new German-Argentine radiotelegraph company 
has been organized, under the name of the “Transradio,” 
for the purpose of establishing direct radio service between 
Germany and the southern countries of South America. 

That Miss Clara D. Noyes, Director of Nursing of the 
American Red Cross, is making a tour of inspection of the 
Red Cross nursing service in Europe, particularly through 
the Balkan States, Greece, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland. 





That the Belgian Cabinet has proposed the formation of 
a national commission to study the economic situation of 
Belgium, and that a commission of sixty-five members has 
been named, to act under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs. 


That new records were made in the sugar transactions of 
the United States with other countries during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1920, and, although the uneven distri- 
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bution of available supplies of it in the United States led 
to continued high retail prices, it seemingly did not restrict 
the total*consumption. 


That the first of a series of regional health conferences 
authorized by the International Health Conference that was 
called at Cannes, France, in 1919 by the League of Red 
Cross Societies, will be held in Washington, December 6-13, 
primarily for the purpose of discussing the conditions of 
the country relative to venereal diseases. 


RUSSIA’S POLICY QUESTIONED 


The following questionnaire to the Russian Government, 
issued by the Allies, indicates why the Soviet Government 
is not immediately welcomed to the confraternity of nations. 
No answer has yet been given: 


“1. Are the delegates of the Soviet Government the only 
persons holding the right to trade outside of Russia? 

“2. Are the members of the Soviet Government the only 
persons within Russia with whom foreign commercial inter- 
ests are authorized to deal? , 

“3. What is the legal effect, or what will be the conse- 
quences, of contracts made (a) with organizations or per- 
sons in parts of the former Russian Empire which for the 
moment do not recognize the authority of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment? (b) with organizations or persons within Soviet 
Russia who are not included within the scope of question 2? 

“4. Under what form and under what laws will contracts 
be made and how will they be carried out (a) if the con- 
tract is made in an allied country? (0b) If the contract is 
made in Russia? 

“5. What are the commercial relations between the cen- 
tral soviet and the local soviets, and what control does the 
central soviet exercise over the local soviets? 

“6. What are the personal rights of foreigners trading in 
Russia? That is to say, is the Soviet Government prepared 
to guarantee to them (a) Freedom of entry, sojourn and 
departure? (b) The abandonment of all efforts on the part 
of the Soviet Government to impose laws restricting their 
personal liberty? (c) The abandonment of all efforts on the 
part of the Soviet Government to deny possession or ex- 
portation of any commodities which, according to European 
custom, would be considered as the personal property of 
traders, which would be necessary to the traders or which 
should have been procured by them through regular com- 
mercial transactions? (d) Freedom of telegraphic commu- 
nication in cipher or commercial code and freedom of postal 
communication? 

“7. What will be the guarantees given for the execution 
of contracts for labor and of other contracts for personal 
service? 

“8. What will be the nature, the extent, ete., 
sions for mines, forests, etc.? 

“9. What conditions will be imposed upon allied ships in 
Bolshevist ports? What will be the measures taken for the 
execution and surveillance of contracts for loading and un- 
loading, for the payment and perception of port and docking 
rights, conditions under which crews may disembark. their 
security, and other general matters ordinarily handled by 
official consular agents in other countries? 

“10. What is the actual condition of the laws in Russia 
pertaining to allied nationals who have taken out patents 
or who have registered trade-marks or designs? Is the pro- 
tection resulting from the registration of a patent, of a 
trade-mark, or of copyrights which foreigners formerly en- 
joyed in Russia recognized by the Soviet Government? Has 
the Soviet Government confiscated to its own profit or other- 
wise modified rights of this nature which foreigners formerly 
enjoyed in Russia? Is it possible to renew the demands for 
the protection of these rights; and, if so, how? 

“11. Is the Soviet Government disposed to permit, in con- 
formity with the laws of allied countries, the constitution of 
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2a Russian organization or company with which contracts 
could be made and which could prosecute or be prosecuted 
under the laws of Allied or other European countries? 

“12. Referring to question 4 of the conditions set’ forth in 
the note of M. Krussin on May 29, is the Soviet Government 
prepared to give guarantees for the lifting of restrictions 
against the sale and free export of various kinds of com- 
moégities actually in Russia? 

“18. What measures does the Soviet Government contem- 
plate concerning taxes to be imposed upon commercial rep- 
resentatives, whether or not they be official allied representa- 
tives, in Russia? 

“14. What are the provisions in force in Russia with re- 
gard to customs duties, rights of excise, railway and other 
transit rates, and what commercial code is in force in 
Russia ? 

“15. What disposition does the Soviet Government intend 
to make with regard to the supply of sustenance, lodgings, 
ete., to allied representatives, official or not, during their 
stay in Russia? 

“16. What is the exact meaning and the purpose of the 
demand of M. Krassin that documents recognized as legal 
in one country should be recognized as legal in the other’? 
What are the documents to which he alludes?” 


THE APPEAL OF IRAK-MESOPOTAMIA 


When Congress assembles in December it will have laid 
before it by a sympathizing lawmaker the following appeal 
of the Arabs against the treatment they have received under 
the Peace Treaty and under subsequent “deals” of Great 
Britain and France. The spirit that is reflected in this pro- 
test has led to military resistance in Mesopotamia during 
the summer that has caused the British Government con- 
siderable trouble and has forced reconstruction of its mili- 
tary policy in middle Asia and India. The appeal says: 


“The Arabian nation has fought during the recent war at 
the side of the Allies to liberate itself from foreign yoke, 
reconquer its past glory, continue its special rédle in the 
work of civilization of the Orient, and realize by its unity 
and independence its national aspirations as other peoples 
have done. 

“The noble Allies have promised their help in this gener- 
ous work and have declared through their respective gov- 
ernments and parliaments that their object in this great 
war was to render oppressed people independent, and to 
establish their liberty, to decide their own fate, and to select 
their form of government. 


Cites Treaty 

“Great Britain concluded a well-known treaty with his 
majesty King Hussein, wherein she recognized the independ- 
ence of the Arabian nation, from the Taurus and the north 
of the Vilayet of Mossoul down to the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, with the Red Sea as the southern frontier. 

“President Wilson confirmed this treaty by the noble prin- 
ciples which he proclaimed and which the Allies adopted 
and accepted as the basis for a durable peace. According 
to sentiments embodied in the declarations of Lord Edward 
Grey, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, before the 
parliamentary commission of foreign affairs on October 23, 
1916; according to the declarations of M. Briand, president 
of the French council in 1915; according to a response of 
the Allies to an address of the Central Powers transmitted 
through the mediation of the United States Ambassador at 
Paris; according to the response of the Allies to the address 
of President Wilson on May 22, 1917; according to the reso- 
lution of the French Parliament of June 5, 1917; according 
to that of the Senate of May 6; according to the speech de- 
livered by Mr. Lloyd-George on June 9, 1917, at Glasgow; 
and according to a large number of other declarations, it 
was clearly acknowledged that all peoples, small or great, 
have the right to declare their lot with entire freedom and 
that all secret treaties incompatible with their independence 
are to be done away with. 
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No Relief Has Come 


“But the great war ended nearly a year and a half ago. 
And yet the country groans as before under a foreign occu- 
pation, which has caused it great losses, both material and 
moral, and which has paralyzed the progress of its affairs 
in a way which has compromised its political situation. 

“We unanimously proclaim the complete independence of 
the Arabian nations. We declare the present mili- 
tary occupation at an end, to be replaced by responsible 
national government. We express our desire to conserve 
the friendship of our allies and to respect their present and 
future interests, as well as the interests of the other powers. 
We petition them to recognize our independence and to 
withdraw from our country their troops, which will then be 
replaced by a national army, in order that we may be able 
to play an effective rdle in the work of civilization and of 
human progress.” 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THat A SUB-COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
to deal specifically with American problems, might well 
be formed, and that friends of the plan are to be found, 
is indicated in a recent communication to the New York 
Evening Post from its correspondent, Charles A. Selden, 
from whose cable message, August 20, we quote: 


Suggestion has been made to the secretariat of the League 
of Nations by an ambassador from a South American repub- 
lic accredited to a European country that the League create 
within itself a Western Hemisphere sub-council, to which 
would be referred for action all matters particularly affect- 
ing either North or South American States. Although the 
identity of this ambassador may not be revealed, it is only 
fair to say he is not a representative of Brazil, which is one 
of four small powers now represented on the League Council. 

No attempt has been made to pass on the merits of this 
suggestion, but the man making it has been assured that he 
may have the privilege of bringing up the matter at the first 
session of the League Assembly in November, and that its 
consideration will be within the province of that body. Fur- 
thermore, it is hoped that he will bring it up, as it is con- 
sidered to contain the most interesting possibilities in the 
way of discussion of the whole matter of League organiza- 
tion. It is of the character of business which the friends of 
the League earnestly hope will come before the Assembly, 
regardless of what action may be taken on this particular 
proposition. 

The diplomat making the proposal thinks its adoption 
would go a long way toward removing the objection of the 
United States to joining the League and also would be re- 
assuring to the South American States. He thinks it a con- 
sistent and logical supplement to Article XXI of the League 
Covenant, which says nothing in the Covenant shall affect 
the validity of “regional understandings, like the Monroe 
Doctrine.” It would, he thinks, be a regional arrangement 
itself, which would make the League more workable. 


GREEKS IN THE UNITED Srares are by no means a 
unit favoring Venezelos’s rule in Greece or the vigor and 
whole-hearted way in which he is using the Grecian 
army against the Turkish Nationalist forces. A ma- 
jority of the American Greeks undoubtedly are with the 
statesman who has emerged from the post-war negotia- 
tions with a maximum of personal prestige and with 
startling extension of the national domain. But a 
minority, who are of the old Royalist faction and who 
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claim to be against the highly ambitious policy of “New 
Greece,” are active. Claiming to represent 105 leagues— 
membership given as 350,000—the officials of these dis- 
senting organizations recently cabled to France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan and their representatives in 
the Supreme Council the following message: 


“As interpreters of the sentiments of the people of Greece, 
who, under the present reign of terror in Greece, are unable 
to choose their own rulers and direct their own destinies, as 
well as of hundreds of thousands of Greeks in America, 
Egypt, France, Italy, and England, bound together in hun- 
dreds of Loyalist leagues, whose sentiments we here express, 
we strongly protest against the contemplated employment 
of the Greek army against the Turkish Nationalists in Asia 
Minor. 

“The Greeks will not fight at the behest of a dictator who 
drives them to war. They fight as free men, masters of their 
own destinies, or not at all. Do not forget that the world 
will condemn the massacre of Greeks throughout the Otto- 
man Empire, which must inevitably result from your follow- 
ing the counseis of one who is ready to sacrifice every con- 
sideration to his personal ambition.” 


INTERNATIONAL AMITY AND NAVAL EFFICIENCY profit 
by all efforts of government to reduce intemperance. 
Whether in times of peace or of war, sober officers and 
seamen are less belicose. Drunkenness has been respon- 
sible for many port brawls and many cases of official 
insubordination. There will be more than national 
interest, therefore, in the recent order relative to alcohol 
issued by the Surgeon General of the United States 
Navy. It said: 

“Only in cases of extreme emergency will the purchase of 
intoxicating liquors be permitted, and each purchase shall 
be made the subject of a special report to the bureau, stat- 
ing clearly the circumstances that necessitated such a pur- 
chase. 

“No further use of whisky will be made from naval med- 
ical supply depots except hospitals, and when the supply 
now on hand at the supply depots has become exhausted, no 
further purchases will be made and whisky will be stricken 
from the supply table of the medical department of the 
navy. 

“When whisky is no longer available and a medical officer 
deems alcoholic stimulation absolutely essential for the pres- 
ervation of human life, the ethyl alcohol obtainable from 
supply officers may be prescribed and used in such vehicle 
as the individual cases demand.” 

Alcohol used aboard ships for other than medicinal pur- 
poses is being denatured, it was stated at the Navy Depart- 
ment, by adding to it certain substances and labeling the 
containers to the effect that it is dangerous to drink the 
contents. Stringent methods have been adopted to prevent 
the drinking of alcohol by the men in the navy. 

Whisky is not necessary for medicinal purposes, except in 
rare cases, medical officers of the navy say, and in those 
rare cases ethyl alcohol can be used. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
were discussed at the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce held in Paris. Some advo- 
cates of the system went so far as to claim that the dis- 
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inclination of Great Britain and the United States to 
join with other nations in use of this standard of meas- 
urement was hostile to the cause of peace. More of them 
contended that trade friction undoubtedly was caused 
by the lack of uniformity. Ere the conference adjourned 
the following resolutions were adopted : 


“Whereas the International Chamber of Commerce has 
adopted as its first principle a policy of hearty world co- 
operation ; and 

“Whereas there does exist at the present time a bewilder- 
ing confusion in the weights and measures of the allied 
nations; and 

“Whereas this confusion and waste during the ‘World 
War’ was an element of serious loss and danger and in time 
of peace this confusion continues and acts as an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to efficient world co-operation; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the International Chamber of Commerce, 
in Congress assembled in Paris, France, urges world uni- 
formity of units of weights and measures as a means of 
facilitating commerce through co-operation, co-ordination, 
standardization, simplification, education, tabulation, inven- 
tion, production, efficiency, accountancy, reconstruction, 
world health, prevention of war and trade losses, and even 
the prevention of war itself, or, at least, the lengthening of 
peace; and the International Chamber of Commerce urges 
Great Britain and America, the only great nations of the 
world that have not as yet standardized on the exclusive 
legality of meter-liter-gram within their jurisdiction, to 
forthwith standardize on these world units for the everlast- 
ing benefit of themselves and the whole world in peace and 
war. 


War’s MORTALITY HAS BEEN the object of study by 
the Society for Studying the Social Consequences of the 
War, with headquarters at Copenhagen. Accepting its 
statistics as having an approximate, if not entire, accu- 
racy, the American Red Cross has sent forth the figures 
with its endorsement. They have to do with France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Roumania, Serbia, and Russia in Eu- 
rope, and they cover the period between August, 1914, 
and November, 1918. We quote from the Red Cross 
Bulletin : 


At the end of 1913 these nations had a total population of 
400,850,000 persons. Under normal conditions this popula- 
tion should have increased, by the middle of 1919, to 424,- 
210,000. As a matter of fact, however, it had fallen at this 
time to 389,030,000. The Danish statistical experts, there- 
fore, conclude that a loss of actual and potential human 
life to the amount of over 35,000,000 persons is due to the 
war. 

The loss attributable to each cause was as follows: Killed 
in war, 9,819,000; deaths due to augmentation of mortality, 
economic blockades, war epidemics, 5,301,000; fall in birth 
rate, due to mobilization of fifty-six million men, 20,200,000; 
total loss in actual and potential life, 35,320,000. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Morat EpucatTionaL CoNnrFeER- 
ENCE was held in Paris since we last went to press. The 
call for its assembly was issued by Sir Frederick Pollock, 
the eminent British jurist, and it had among its attend- 
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ants a large number of the best representatives of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic culture; for no racial or religious lines 
were drawn. Broadly speaking, the discussions ranged 
around the ways and means of moralizing instruction 
given to youth in geography, economics, industry, art, 
science, and religion, so that right ideas of national 
values and international co-operation might also be 
inwrought. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL. OR HUMANITARIAN ORGANIZA- 
Trion that was not hampered by its “international” 
affiliations during the war was the rare exception. No 
racial or nationalistic loyalties cut across its path of 
smooth working administration. It knew none of the 
pangs that the Papacy, the Salvation Army, the Ecu- 
menical Missionary Alliance, or the International Y. M. 
C. A. movement had to endure. The conditions became 
miserable enough. Nor has the flight of time since the 
Armistice very substantially altered the situation for 
the better. Thus, at the meeting of the international 
committee of the Y. M. C. A. in Geneva, recently held, 
the French and the German national committees re- 
fused to co-operate, and the conference closed without 
the breach being healed and with a committee named to 
act as a mediator during the coming months. A few 
weeks later, in the same city, a Miners’ Congress was 
held, with two hundred delegates present, representing 
five million trades unionists. A Briton presided and a 
German acted as secretary. The meeting was harmoni- 
ous, and the delegates separated with former enemies 
singing “Auld Lang Syne,” “Frisch auf, Kamaraden,” 
and the “International,” after having formally voted to 
declare a general strike if the governments of Europe 
renewed war on a large scale. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INTERCOMMU- 
NICATION, provided for in the League Covenant, met 
for preliminary negotiations, in Washington, October 8, 
with the United States represented by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson, Under-Secretary of State Davis, Admiral 
Benson, of the Shipping Board, and Walter B. Rogers, 
who is an expert student of the subject, with his knowl- 
edge fortified by control of the foreign news distributing 
service of the United States during the war. The text 
of the official call sent out by the American Department 
of State is appended : 


“Preliminary to the international conference to consider 
questions relating to international communication, repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, Japan, Italy, and the 
United States will meet in Washington on October 8 to de- 
termine the date and prepare the agenda for the conference. 
The conference will be called to meet in Washington at the 
earliest practicable date. 

“The conference will be of a world-wide character. Its 
scope will be the whole field of electrical communications 
between nations. Its object will be to find means of im- 
proving cable, radio, telephone, and telegraph communica- 
tions throughout the world and to discuss the status and 
use of these electrical communications in both peace and war. 

“The conference was agreed upon by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers in Paris in May, 1919. Congress, in an act 


approved December 17, 1919, requested and authorized the 
President, in the name of the Government of the United 
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States, to call, in his discretion, an international conference 
to assemble in Washington and to appoint representatives 
on the part of the United States to consider all international 
aspects of communication by telegraph, telephone, cable, 
wireless telephone, and wireless telegraphy, and to make 
recommendations with a view to providing the world with 
adequate facilities for international communication.” 


Tre ITALIAN REPUBLIC OF QUARNERO was proclaimed 
by Captain Gabriele d’Annunzio September 10, who 
summoned a constituent assembly to meet in Fiume six 
weeks later and draw up legislation. He, as self-ap- 
pointed head of the new republic, took the following 
oath: 


“I, Gabriele d’Annunzio, first legionary of the legion, pro- 
claim the Italian regency of Quarnero. I swear, on this 
sacred banner of youth, on this relic of heroic blood, and on 
my soul, that I will continue to fight with every force and 
every arm, until my last breath, against every one and 
everything, that this Italian soil forever may be united to 
Italy. 

“I proclaim this regency as the devoted and armed inter- 
preter of free will, expressed by acclamation by a majority 
of the sovereign people in Fiume in parliament assembled, 
from this balcony, where was announced the liberation of 
the city, on September 12, 1919, and where many times was 
confirmed the eternal will of Fiume toward the mother 
country.” 


A FRANCO-BELGIAN OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE mili- 
tary alliance was worked out during August, after Great 
Britain had decided not to enter it. The step marked 
the waxing influence of France in Europe and her dis- 
position to guard herself in every way against a repeti- 
tion of the experiences of 1914-18. On Belgium’s part 
it also indicated her disinclination to let the future 
security of the realm rest on any such understanding 
between Great Britain and France and herself as she 
for so many years relied upon for protection. Whether 
Great Britain dissented from the plan of a triple special 
alliance because of opposition in a general way to multi- 
plying such understandings or whether it was because 
of chronic irritation with France, it is not easy to say 
now. However the pact is not signed and it may not 
be. During the last days of August and those of early 
September conditions in Belgium assumed such a char- 
acter that the Ministry held up the treaty. The masses 
began to intimate that they intended to have something 
to say about the foreign policy and must be consulted. 
They registered a distinct disinclination to be tied to 
France. Consequently Belgium is still free as well as 
isolated, for neither her leaning toward France or her 
present hesitation have bettered her status in London or 
Paris. 


THE PRECISE ATTITUDE OF MOSLEM DISSENTERS in 
India who dislike the British policy toward Turkey, as 
embodied in the recently signed treaty, may be gained 
from the following petition. It is the point of view of 
the more radical element, such as finds its leadership in 
M. K. Ghandi, whose gospel of dissent just now includes 
three features: resort to violence, migration on a whole- 
sale scale, and a social boycott of the government, such 
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as is indicated in the above petition. Latest reports 
from India indicate that the British are going very much 
farther in concession of local and district home rule than 
had been planned for or than is recommended in the 
Montagu report. The text of the Moslem protest fol- 
lows: 

“We have no desire to uphold any misrule such as had 
been attributed to Turkey. Our delegates in Europe have 
asked for an independent commission of inquiry to investi- 
gate the charge of wanton cruelty said to have been prac- 
ticed by the Turkish soldiers in Armenia. We cannot look 
with indifference upon the partition of Turkey and her em- 
pire for the sake of punishing or humiliating her. 

“We claim to be as loyal subjects to the British Crown 
as any in India, but we consider our loyalty to an earthly 
The 
who 


sovereign to be subservient to our loyalty to Islam. 
latter enjoins upon every Moslem to consider those 
wantonly injure the States of the Calif to be enemies of 
Islam and to resist them with arms if necessary. We recog- 
nize that, even if we had the power, we must not resort to 
arms as long as any other means are at our disposal. We 
feel that the least a Moslem can do in these circumstances 
is not to assist those who are guilty of trying to reduce the 
Califate practically to nothingness. It would therefore be- 
come our painful duty to refuse co-operation with a govern- 
ment which accepts the peace terms and advises acceptance 
thereof by us. 
BOOK REVIEWS 

THe AMERICAN Rep Cross IN THE GREAT WAR. 

Davison. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

und index. $2.00, 


By Henry 2. 


Pp. 296 


This book is authoritative, both because of the author and 
because of the material drawn from the files of the War 
Council. It records not only the facts, but it also gives 
something of the soul of a movement which has been as 
creditable to the country as anything done by any of its 
citizens, and far more praiseworthy than the acts and words 
of some of its most conspicuous political leaders, 

Of course, it will have to be supplemented by a record of 
the superb post-war service rendered necessary by famine, 
continuation of the blockade, and slowness in re- 
patriation. When Mr. Davison was called from service with 
a leading banking house in New York City and put in charge 
of administering this organization, a very shrewd and far- 
sighted step was taken. He brought to the organization not 
only proved administrative capacity of the highest sort, but 
also affiliations with men of large influence in banking, com- 
merce, and polities. If he could not do what was needed to 
be done directly, he found ways to do it indirectly, and he 
summoned as his subordinate executives men and women 
of large caliber, with dispositions like his own, making them 
willing to contribute themselves to the cause. 


disease, 


MORALE. 


By G. Stanley Hall, LL. DD. Ph.D. VW). Appleton & 
Company, New York and London. k—. 


Pp. 371. § 


The earlier chapters of this book appeared during the war, 
and substantially in their present form, and were given as 
lectures at Clark University. They represent the personal 
reactions and professional opinions of this eminent psychol- 
ogist; and, along with work done by men like Barnes, El 
tinge, Hocking, and Lord, the book will show to subsequent 
generations how admirably American academic men served 
their time. The later chapters, dealing with labor, pro- 


hibition, profiteering, feminism, statesmanship, religion, and 
the “Red” communistic movement in Russia, are the chap- 
ters that will have the widest appeal, now that the war is 
over. 

Dr. Hall does not leave much to the objective realities of 
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the older creeds in his discussion of religion, but it is quite 
clear, from his impressive chapter on morale and religion, 
that the present state of the world, following demoraliza 
tion by war, is not a condition that gives much satisfaction 
to a modernist like himself. “Overindividuation and its re 
sultant egotism and selfishness is what humanity at the 
present time is suffering from supremely.” Man is fast be 
coming less ethical and socially-minded than many of the 
animals, in his opinion. “Men, parties, and interests seem 
to be losing the very power of compromise, arbitration, and 
conciliation, the readiness to submit conflicting claims to 
fair and impartial tribunals.” Nothing, in his opinion, can 
save the world but a new religion. When it comes to defin 
ing the details of this new faith, Ir. Hall is vague and 
leaves one in doubt whether he expects it to be a derational 
ized and humanitarian form of truth and service, such as 
was set forth by Jesus, not St. Paul, or whether it is to be 
Comte’s religion of humanity. With all his extraordinary 
knowledge as an investigator and analyst, he shines ne 


brighter than lesser men when it comes to constructive 
thinking. He wants a better world, but cannot do much to 


show how it is to be brought to pass. 


LEADERS OF YESTERDAY AND ‘TODAY 
I). Appleton & Company, New 


GERMAN 
browski. 
$2.00. 


By Bric Dom 
York. Pp. 336. 


The editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, who writes this book, 
has not the passion and incisive sardonic wit of Maximilian 
Harden. Contrasting his character studies in this book with 
those of A. G. Gardiner, of the London Daily News, the palm 
has to go to the Englishman; but the pen portraits of the 
important civilian and military leaders of the Germany of 
the war and the post-war period are extremely valuable. 

The author has insight and a clever way of picturing his 
men. He tries to be fair and give the explanation of actions 
the motives and consequences of which are in dispute and 
are occupying the modern mind. As a journalist, he has 
kept in touch with leaders of the many factions and he 
watched their uprisings and down-sittings, their records in 
the Reichstag and in executive positions. He can make you 
see Rosa Luxemburg, the fiery revolutionist who was killed 
in the futile Sparticist uprising, and he can do an equally 
admirable job of portraiture when he is limning Schiicking, 
the pacifist, or Mathias Erzberger, the Roman Catholic Par 
liamentarian. Intermingled with the portraiture is com- 
ment of a philosophical kind based on the author’s observa 
tions of German militarism and socialism. The heavier por- 
tions are lightened up by gossip of a revealing sort. All 
persons who want to know something about the personne! 
of contemporary Germany in a way that cannot be gained 
from encyclopedias or other neutral works of reference will 
do well to read this book. 


Tne UNirep Srares IN THE Wortp War. Volume II. ty 
John Bach MeMaster. 1). Appleton & Company, New 
York. Pp. 484 and index. 


It is rather interesting that, just before he retired from 
active service in the Department of History of the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, Professor McMaster should have sent 
forth another volume of his history of the part played by 
the United States in the World War, using, as has been his 
custom for many years, facts derived from the and 
emphasizing aspects of the combat that a historian of the 
older school would not have thought of including. 

He accepted in his first volume of this work evidence about 
Russia which investigation showed to be unreliable, and the 
necessity of revision caused him expense. Tle has 
written the book more as a chronicler than as a champion 
of any particular point of view. He lets the documents and 
words of other men tell the story and avoids being drawn 
into controversy over disputable incidents, as, for instanee. 
the rightness or wrongness of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. In bulk and in number of documents reprinted 
and in the detail of the story given this surpasses the smaller 
volume by Prof. J. S. Bassett, of Smith College: but 


press 
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he, on 


the other hand, has given to his narrative the color that 
comes from the personal equation, and he has not been 


afraid to occasionally express an opinion of his own. 
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Professor McMaster announces that this volume will be 
the last on this subject that he will compile and send forth. 
This, for the same reasons, is to be regretted, because the 
post-war period, with its strife of civilians within the ranks 
of the Allied and Associated powers, with its more than 
twenty new wars, and with its throes of economic recon- 
struction, is a period in some respects far more important 
than the military era which preceded it. 


Topay. By Ld- 
Ip. 114. 


AND Wuat It MEANS 
Princeton University 


CONSTITUTION 
ward S, Corwin, 
$1.50. 


THE 


Press. 


Professor Corwin, during the controversy which has run 
on in the press of the country over the League of Nations, 
has indicated clearly his sympathy with the Senate in its 
disinclination to accept the, as he thinks, inordinate claims 
for the Executive which President Wilson makes and acts 
upon. In these articles dealing with the League, Professor 
Corwin has repeatedly shown in unmistakable ways that he 
is a stout champion of the Constitution, and his regret that 
it is not better understood and more profoundly reverenced 
he has registered again and again. 

Feeling his responsibility in the matter, he has written 
this book for the benefit of his countrymen. It is compact 
and is expressed in terms that the ordinary citizen can un- 
derstand. It takes up each article and section of the Con- 
stitution and illuminates it. 


Unirep STates, 1789-1920. By 
k. P. Dutton & Company, New 


POLITICAL SUMMARY OF TILE 
Ernest Fletcher Clymer. 
York. 

This is a compact work of reference issued by one of the 
leading banking houses of the country for its clients and for 
other persons who may wish to have concise biographies of 
the Presidents, information as to political parties and their 
origins, and the results of presidential elections. 


PATRIOTISM AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. By Georges 
De Martial. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York. $0.50. 


Kk. D. Morel writes the introduction to this significant 
pamphlet coming out of post-war France. The point of view 
of the author is that of a disillusioned Frenchman, who with 
documentary evidence before him, evidence of a kind not 
procurable before the war, is convinced that his native land 
was deceived by her politicians, the people following on 
loyally in response to the call of patriotism. The issue 
raised in the argumentative portions of the book is how to 
secure real popular control of the foreign policy of govern- 
ments. The author also has a strong leaning toward the 
substitution of internationalism for nationalism as the ideal 
of the Frenchman of tomorrow. 
AMERICANIZATION. By Carol Aronovici, Ph. D. Weller Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


This booklet by the chairman of the Minnesota State Com- 
mittee on Americanization is one of the most sensible argu- 
ments on the subject that has appeared. Knowing the point 
of view of the first-generation American of foreign birth, 
this educator is able to write intelligently and sympathetic- 
ally about conditions as they really are and as the foreign- 
born American is quite willing to have them become, pro- 
vided he is treated in a decent, fraternal way and not 
dragooned into a pseudo-Americanism. 


THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE AND Its LESSONS. 
Foster. TV. W. Huebsch, New York. 


By William Z. 
$1.00. 

Inasmuch as industrial war and ferment among the work- 
ers so often nowadays leads to civil war within nations and 
complicates their efforts to achieve peace, it becomes neces- 
sary for the contemporary pacifist to be fully informed on 
all issues of industrial strife. This book, written by the 
secretary and organizer of the steel strike of 1919, presents 
in a clear fashion, supported by documents, the case of the 
strikers. Read in connection with the recent report of the 
industrial relations department of the Interchurch World 
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Movement on the steel strike, Mr. Foster's story takes on a 
wider aspect. His indictment is not wholly against the 
steel-plant owners; it also attacks the conservative trades 
unionist. The chief value of the book is its clear indication 
of the trend of the more radical element in the labor ranks 
of the United States. Mr. Foster is of old Yankee stock, as 
ure many of the leaders in the I. W. W. movement, and 
efforts to make it appear that it has its chief following 
among “foreigners” cannot last long in the presence of facts. 


FINANCE, COMMERCE, 
Peru. By L. 8S. Rowe, Ph. D., LL. D. 
for International Peace.  Prelimi- 
Oxford University 


KARLY EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON THE 
AND INDUSTRY OF 
Carnegie Endowment 
nary Economic Studies of the War. 
Press, New York, London. 


The author of this monograph has recently been elected 
director and secretary of the Pan-American Union in Wash- 
ington. His acquaintance with the history—diplomatic, po- 
litical, economic, and social—of the Latin-American Repub- 
lies made him the natural choice for this post when Mr. 
John Barrett resigned. 

The material for this study was acquired by Dr. Rowe 
when investigating Peru in 1915, and it was planned to pub- 
lish it promptly, but for various reasons it has not appeared 
until recently. The value of the material, including the 
appendices, with their statistics, has not been lessened by 
the delay, and the book will take its place, along with others 
issued by the Division of Economics and History of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, in providing yval- 
uable material for future historians of the World War. 


ONLY BY THE ABOLITION OF NEUTRALITY CAN WAR BE 
QUICKLY AND FOREVER PREVENTED. By Luigi Carnovale. 
Italian-American Publishing Company, Chicago, Il. 
$0.25. 

The author of this pamphlet is one of the best known of 
Italian-born journalists working in the United States, and 
in the discussion of Italy’s part in the war and her contro- 
versy with Jugo-Slavia he has written ably in behalf of his 
native land. He is something more, however, than a work- 
ing journalist. The literature of international relations of 
law he has studied, and he has opinions of his own about 
what should be done in defining ways and means of achiev- 
ing human solidarity. His thesis is indicated by*the title 
of this pamphlet. 


LETTER BOX 


Tokyo, JAPAN, June 25. 

Dear Sir: We thank you very much for shipping us your 
press regularly, which is of a great service to us and forms 
the nucleus of a good library. 

On our part, we have suspended for publishing Peace 
Vovement for several months in order to publish in more 
bigger form, the announcement of which will be due pretty 
Soon, 

The Democratic movement is now conspicuous in Japan 
and the new publication will contain chiefly news on this 
subject. 

Thanking you for your co-operation and interest in our 
work, 

Yours very sincerely, 
I. KAWAKAMI. 


Wicnita, Kans., September 20, 1920. 

GENTLEMEN: May I not request and hope that you will 
send me an extra copy of the August number of the Apvyo- 
CATE OF Peace? I shall be truly obliged. I like to keep the 
file. I commended articles in that number to the Wichita 
Kagle, our largest daily, and they cut it up and published 
parts. I have been a subscriber twenty-eight years, I be- 
lieve. 


W. TL. Pearson. 
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